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TRUMAN 
VALEDICTORY 


ENERAL EISENHOWER will not take the oath of office 

until the week after next, but the new Republican 

Congress elected with him is already organised and in 
session. This is the first time since the Twentieth Amendment altered 
the constitutional’ time-table that there wille-have been a change of 
President in January, and it is therefore also the first time that there 
has been this strange interlude while an incoming Congress has to deal 
with an outgoing President. ‘The interval is largely occupied by the 
annual series of Presidential Messages to Congress, on the state of the 
union, on the budget and on the economic outlook, and in the 
circumstances it was inevitable that these messages, or at least the more 
general of them, should take on the character of a valedictory 
review. A world that is waiting for President Eisenhower’s inaugural 
speech, and is anxious to look ahead with him, has to pause for a 
moment and look back. 


There is justice in this, for it would be wrong to let Mr Truman 
and his colleagues slip into private life without some attempt to assess 
what they have done. Nor need this be taken as disrespect to the 
new President. Now that the excitement of the election campaign is 
over, the free world is well content with its result ; irrespective of 
personal merits, it is clearly a good thing, both for America and for its 
allies, that, after twenty years, there should be a change of party in 
power in Washington; and General Eisenhower, by his conduct 
since the election, has largely laid to rest the doubts that were evoked 
in Europe by some of the incidents of the campaign. But if there need 
be no overtones of nostalgia in the farewell to Mr Truman, it is fitting 
that there should be respect. For the Administfation that is now 
coming to an end is in direct descent from that which fought the war 
by Britain’s side. It is not for nothing that the only statue yet erected 
to Franklin Roosevelt is in London ; and as his heir alone, Mr Truman 
would not be without honour in this country. 


It has become the fashion in America, in circles far wider than the 
Republican Party, to write Mr Truman off as a poor President. 
Distance lends, if not enchantment, at least a different perspective, and 
from this side of the Atlantic such a comprehensive verdict seems 
unfair. Mr Truman is, indeed, a fascinating study. The one certain 
thing is that his has not been a mediocre presidency ; for his good 
things have been very good and his gaffes historic. When the time 
comes to erect a statue to him in Washington (it will perhaps not come 
just yet), it will have to be a Janus-like figure with two aspects, one 
of the domestic politician, with allegorical figures symbolising the 
mink coats and the Missouri gang and the whistle-stop speeches, the 
other of the statesman who, for nearly eight most difficult years, has 
borne the responsibility of the world’s. most powerful nation, and has 
borne it with courage and with wisdom. It is not, of course, unusual 
to say of a political leader that he has been better in some departments 
of policy than in others. TRC SAE EG ee RE FM Dow the 
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elements have fallen out. Usually, men are at their best 
when they can get guidance from their own experience, 
and they make their blunders when they have to deal 
with unfamiliar problems. With Mr Truman, it is the 


other way round. If the matter in hand has been one - 


that would be familiar to any local politician who had 
climbed as far as the Senate—it is there that, on the 
whole, Mr Truman’s record has been least impressive. 
But in the great issues of world politics, which never 
cross the horizon of Jackson County, Missouri—it is 
there that Mr Truman has shown elements of greatness. 


* 


Nobody would claim that American foreign policy 
in the last eight years has been perfect. Indeed, picking 
holes in it is not a difficult occupation. There has been 
too much rigid logic of the black-and-white either-or 
variety. There has been too much precipitancy in 
trying out the latest bright idea before its implications 
have been fully considered. (American policy towards 
Germany could serve as an example of either defect.) 
The State Department seems to have inherited the 
Foreign, Office’s nineteenth-century propensity for 
reading its friends mutually inconsistent moral lectures, 
as when stern reminders of the dangers of showing the 
slightest weakness in Europe coincide with pressure 
for strangely weak courses in the Middle East. But it 
would be strange if the policy of a democracy, particu- 
larly of one in which the actions of the Government are 
so closely bound to the public opinion of the moment, 
did not show defects. 

What will prove to be memorable about the Truman 
Administration is not these things but the consistency 
with which, on the really important issues, it has taken 
the right, and the courageous, decisions. It is enough 
to signal three. The first was the original statement of 
the Truman Doctrine in March, 1947, which extended 
the protection of the United States to Greece and 


Turkey and kept the Communists out of the Mediter-. 


ranean. At its time and in its way, this was, for all its 
restricted scope, a more radical departure than the 
larger matters that have followed. The second was the 
decision, in the summer of 1947, to go ahead with the 
Marshall Plan, which unquestionably saved Western 
Europe from economic disaster. The third was the 
decision to resist Communist aggression in Korea by 
force. There have been other great moments in the 
past eight years—the Berlin air lift or the conclusion 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, for example—but these 
three were all cases where a difficult decision had to be 
made quickly and could only be made by one man. 
Each time the decision might easily have gone the 
other way. Each time that would have been, in domestic 
politics, by far the safer course. Each time there was 
a risk of disavowal by public opinion or by Congress. 
Yet each time Mr Truman decided rightly. To say 
that the decisions were right does not necessarily mean 
that the policies they initiated have been successful. 
In point of fact, the first has been almost wholly 
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successful and the second at least partly so, while the 
third has led to the long inconclusive agony of Kore: 
But in statecraft decisions have to be judged not o: 
their objective success or failure but on a compariso: 
with what would have happened if.they had gone th. 
other way. Those, whether in his own country o: 
elsewhere, who delight to point out the defects in 
American foreign policy, might do well to pause fc 

a moment before January 2oth and try to imagine in 
what posture the free world and the United State 

would find themselves if Mr Truman had in fact been 
only the small-town party hack they say he is. 

Not only in constitutional law, but in actual persona! 
fact, the ultimate responsibility has-been Mr Truman's 
alone, and the greatest. share of the credit for what has 
been done well is therefore rightly his too. But one 
of his merits as a President has been his ability to pick 
good men to advise him on foreign affairs and defence 
(though perhaps on these subjects only). Many of his 
Cabinet collegues have been in the first rank—General 
Marshall, Mr Forrestal, Mr Lovett, Mr Harriman. Bu: 
his chief advisor, certainly in the latter years, has been 
Mr Dean Acheson. Both for this reason and for the 
cruelty of the persecution that he has had to bear, those 
who think Mr Acheson to be a statesman of high calibre 
have a moral duty to speak up on his behalf before he 
lays down his office. 


* 


It is very difficult for anyone accustomed to the 
practices of European politics to appreciate the appalling 
personal strain under which Mr Acheson has lived in 
the last four years. Not only has he had to conduct 
the external affairs of the United States in a period of 
cold war and to see that his policies are adequately ex- 
plained to the public, he has also had'to watch every 
word and every step lest they provide weapons for ruth- 


less opponents at home who were unencumbered by - 


any sense of fairness or consistency, by any responsi- 
bility for the consequences of their words or by any 
respect for the rules of evidence. Just why the 
Republicans chose Mr Acheson to pick on with such 
ferocity is difficult even now to understand—perhaps 
in an obscure way he was the real loser of the election 
of 1948, since the disappointed Republicans needed 
some object on which to vent the fury of their frustra- 
tion. But to outside observers the venom and per- 
sistence with which the attack has been pressed have 
been immeasurably out of proportion to any culpable 
acts or negligences that it has uncovered. 

That America’s China policy has been unfortunate 
is beyond dispute. But that there was some simple and 
easy way by which China could have been saved, and 
which was rejected or neglected because of fondness for 
Communism in the State Department, is simply a silly 
myth. In retrospect, the chief defect of American 
policy in China was that it clung to Chiang Kai-shek too 
long, not that it abandoned him too early. As for the 
other main chafge against Mr Acheson—that he has 
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tolerated traitors OF near-traitors in his Department— 
the foreign observer can only say that there is far more 
impressive evidence of hysteria in the American public 
and in Congress than of sedition in the civil service. 
When ‘he reaction to the present mood comes—as it 
surely will, for over the long roll of the years there is at 
least as much common sense and openmindedness in 
the American people as in any other—Mr Acheson’s 
name will be Seen to stand very high on the list of the 
Secretaries of State. 

In many respects the postwar world of today is a 


darker and a colder place than it was after the Kaiser’s 
war. But if it has one redeeming feature to which hope 
may cling—and which may yet prove to be the decisive 
one—i: is that there is some unity, some organised 
preparation, some conscious agreement of purpose 


among the free and liberal peoples of the world. The 
peace-loving nations are not now divided, as they were 
thirty years ago, merely into differing grades of indif- 
ference. How great a boon this is can, again, best be 


Western Stake 


ERHAPS it is only the regular student of foreign 

affairs who fully admits that the battle for Europe 
could be lost on the rice fields of Asia. Yet, while 
western rearmament proceeds, the building up of a 
situation of strength in the Orient lags, by contrast, 
seriously behind. The Russians may have turned their 
backs on Europe, admitting, for the moment, failure. 
Instead the cause of Communism is being urgently 
pressed forward in the Far East, by war in Korea, Indo- 
China, Malaya and Burma and by fervid, calculating 
propaganda elsewhere. But, even though, in Mr 
Churchill’s words, the centre of gravity lies in Europe, if 
the Russians and the Chinese were to win in Asia, there 
could be no saying where the chain reaction would end. 

The real beginning of this potential chain is in Indo- 
China rather than Korea. Apart from the scale of the 
Korean war, which increases the danger of its spread- 
ing, Indo-China is strategically the more important. In 
most western minds there is a disinclination to accept 
the unpleasant deductions about policy which should 
be made from this fact. The Paris meeting of the 
Atlantic Council last month, however, placed on record 
for the first time the fact that the war in Indo-China is 
a prime concern of the whole Atlantic community. For 
varying reasons this declaration has been the cause of 
mixed dismay and rejoicing both in France and in 
southern Asia. But it does break entirely new ground. 
It is the first time that Nato has formally stretched an 
atm outside the European theatre to the other side of 
the world. It emphasises in an unprecedented way the 
identity of the problems of defence in Europe and the 
Far East. Amd it brings the grim, seven-year-old 
‘ttugg'e in Indo-China itself into a new focus. 
What the declaration does not do is to say how this 
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seen by comparison with what might have been. How 
much greater would have been the chance of avoiding 
the second world war if the United States had then 
been the conscious leader of the free nations. How 
infinitely less would be the chance of avertinga third 
world war if the American people were now as isola- 
tionist as they were then. Seen in this light, the debt 
that the free world owes to the revolution in American 
policy is almost beyond measuring. It has not all been 
the work of politicians; events have taught their 
inescapable lessons ; and much is due to the quiet good 
sense of millions of thoughtful men and women who 
have moulded public opinion. But a vague statement of 
principle, however widely concurred in, would have 
availed little if Mr Truman, Mr Acheson and their 
colleagues had not, at the moments of crisis, had the 
strength to draw its painful practical inferences. To 
them, as they quit the scene, should be ascribed, as is 
most justly due, the recognition of a world still partly 
at peace and partly free. 


in Indo-China 


struggle. can be brought to a successful end. It is a 
strange dispensation that the French, a people still 
suffering from their mauling in the last two great wars, 
should hold the keys of the fortress in both West and 
East at the same time. For the problem of Indo-China, 
like that of West European defence, is in large part the 
problem of France. In Vietnam itself there is no sign 
that the stalemate can be broken without further 
external intervention. . While the French and Viet- 
namese nationalist forces are too weak to beat the Com- 
munist Vietminh, the rebels can equally only win if 
there is a collapse of government morale. Short of overt 
Chinese intervention—which, for the moment at least, 
seems unlikely—the Vietminh are too lightly equipped 
to drive the French into the sea. A stalemate between 
rebels and a government on the end of a ten thousand 
mile pipeline will in time increasingly favour the rebels. 

Since the weather allowed this winter’s campaigning 
season to open, the impasse has in fact been growing 
worse. In the decisive area of northern Tongking, the 
French and Vietnamese have lost control, outside the 
Red River delta, of all but one or two outposts supplied 
by air ; the main one is Na Sam. And while it is true 
that the vital rice-growing delta plain remains firmly 
in their hands, subject to night guerrilla activity, this 


. retreat in the Thai country has a doubly depressing 


effect. Territory has been lost which will some day 
have to be recaptured if Tongking is to be made safe. 
And with the loss of territory has gone a further setback 
in prestige—hence in the hope of the necessary political 
backing among the Vietnamese, which the government 
must have if it is to win.* The vicious circle is not in 
fact stationary. It is slowly propelling itself in the 
wrong direction. 
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To reverse this deterioration requires both military 
and political action—with the military coming first. But 
in both senses it is inhibited partly by the mood and 
national position of France, and partly by the conditions 
prevailing in the rest of the Far East. ‘ For France itself, 
the political and military challenge is twofold. First, 
there is no alternative to the sending of more French 
troops if any early military progress is to be made. 
Secondly, there must be a speed up in the training of 
a Vietnamese army which alone offers the eventual 
possibility of French withdrawal without. disaster. In 
the broad national sphere, the need is to exorcise the 
fear of a reviving Germany. In Vietnam, it is to go 
much further and faster than at present in honouring 
the spirit as well as the theory of transferring complete 
power to Vietnamese hands.° Both are risks ; both are 
politically difficult in Paris. Both are imperative if the 
downward drift in Indo-China is to be stopped. 

That is the measure of the French dilemma. But 
the problem of Indo-China is also in part the problem 
of the Far East as a whole. It is getting the free 
countries of the world to realise that they really are all 
in the same boat, and that, if they are wise, they will 
pool all their resources and then apply them at the points 
where, on a dispassionate analysis, they can do most 
good. This means treating containment of the Com- 
munist powers as a single issue, wherever it arises. 
Both the Americans in Korea and the British in Malaya 
have a crucial interest in what happens in Tongking. 
While this is what was recognised in the Nato declara- 
tion, the difficulty of knowing how to help is great. For, 
although the first step was thus taken to “ inter- 
nationalise” the struggle in Indo-China—and to mark 
the move away from the original French attitude that 
this was a domestic colonial affair—to do so by intro- 
ducing other forces, particularly 
American, would be to invite the 
overt Chinese intervention’ which 
it, must be a primary aim to 


avoid. | ( 
Through the long series of | ao 
south-east Asian defence talks 


which have taken place in the last 
few years, the British have made it 
clear to the French how far they 
can go in helping to protect Indo- 
China ; and they are now reported 
to be increasing such things as 
supplies of ammunition, But their 
hands are tied in Malaya and their 
strength is very limited. The only 
effective outside help has come 
from America—indeed, without 
it, Hanoi would probably have 
already fallen—and it is hard to see 
how further help can come from 
anywhere else. Recent reports from 
Washington suggest that President 
Eisenhower is ready to recognise 
this unwelcome fact. 
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The question is: how? And on what tern. > 
If the use of American ground troops is out of _ 
question, there is only one other possible line of act), 
That is to give stronger support to France in in a 
a difficult enough decision, in all conscience, when ‘he 
fate of the European Defence Community is in ie 
balance for the reasons that it is. Logically, there «re 
nevertheless two ways in which further help could <:\\] 
be given. One is to increase the military and economic 
aid that is already given to France. The other is io 
give some_further guarantee that Germany will noi be 
allowed to dominate the western partnership. There 
will be no effective German force for at least two years, 
and by that time Indo-China should be won or lost ; it 
would cost the Americans and the British little to give 
an undertaking to maintain on the Continent of Europe 
for this period a force at least equivalent to that of the 
new German army. 


% 


If such further help were given, it would be reason- 
able to impose conditions. One would have to be that 
additional French troops were in fact made available 
for Indo-China. It might, for instance, be necessary 
to ask that Paris increase the term of national service 
from eighteen. months to two years, and break the 
traditional ban on sending national servicemen ovcr- 
seas. Again, if Indo-China is to be recognised as an 
-international responsibility, those who help will have to 
have some say in future political decisions in Vietnam 
Such terms.as these will certainly be distasteful to the 
French. But the war in Indo-China has reached a 
serious and dangerous phase. Unless it can be won 
soon, it will eventually be lost. And that, as the Atlantic 
Council has‘ now implicitly recognised, is something 
that the free world cannot afford. 
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HERE will shortly be introduced in the House of 
: Lords a Bill complicated enough in itself but 
touching only the fringe of a complicated subject. To 
the ordinary person charity seems a simple matter. 
But to the lawyer charity and the charitable trust have 
no straightforward definition amd can be the subject of 
protracted litigation. Two important legal decisions, 
given in 1949, have made a change in the law imperative 
if the future of a number of charitable trusts is not to 
be uncertain. The effect of these decisions, and of an 
earlier one, is discussed at length in the report of the 
Nathan Committee on the Law and Practice Relating 
to Charitable Trusts (Cmd. 8710). (The report’s 
recommendations on the investment of trust funds was 
discussed in two Businéss Notes in The Economist of 
December 20th.) 

The earliest decision, and its subsequent ramifica- 
tions, have often been discussed in The Economist, It 
was given in the famous case of Caleb Diplock’s will 
where, briefly, it was held that the words “or 
benevolent” after “‘ charitable” made the will void 
for uncertainty—the world benevolent not having the 
same connotation as Charitable. That was in 1940. 
Nine years later, in two income tax cases, it was held 
that because the charities concerned had non-charitable 
as well as charitable objects, they could not claim 
exemption from income tax. 

It was these two decisions about liability to tax that 
prompted the Nathan committee to recommend legisla- 
tion to protect existing trusts that might otherwise be 
at some time held to be void. The committee, though 
not unanimous here, did not agree with the suggestion 
that the courts should have power, in cases similar to 
that of Caleb Diplock’s will, to apply the money to legal 
charity instead of completely frustrating the testator’s 
wishes by holding the gift to fail. On this, there are 
good arguments on both sides ; but it appears that the 
proposed legislation will be concerned only with 
validating trusts whose future was made uncertain by 
the tax cases. 

This legal aspect is, however, only one of the many 
complications of charity, All of these are discussed 
Clearly and comprehensively in the committee’s report. 
First of all, it deals with the question of what is charity. 
The legal definition goes back to a statute of Elizabeth I, 
of which the preamble was restated in modern terms by 
Lord Macnaghten in a case heard in 1891. Because of 
the privileges that a true charity is entitled to—which 
include, besides exemption from income tax, the right 
(0 Ue property in perpetuity—the committee was reluc- 
tant to suggest that the legal definition of charity should 


be widened. In the end, it decided that the best course: 


"as to put Lord Macnaghten’s classification on the 
Statute book, but to preserve the existing case law on 


Redressing Charity 


the subject. The proposed definition would then run 
on the following lines: 


Charity in its legal sense shall be deemed to include and 
always to have included trusts for the relief of poverty, 
trusts for the advancement of education ; trusts for the 
advancement of religion ; and trusts for other purposes 
beneficial to the community not falling under any one of 
the preceding heads. 


The practice relating to charitable trusts is, however, 
much more important to the general public than the 
law. First, there are the many—no one knows how 
many—charitable trusts that have become obsolete, 
chiefly because there are no more people to qualify as 
beneficiaries, or because the state has taken over the 
function that the trust was drawn.up to perform. One 
of the committee’s recommendations, therefore, con- 
cerns the registration of charitable trusts with the 
Charity Commissioners, or the Ministry of Education 
if the trusts are educational, and the trustees’ obligation 
to submit records. This would enable potential 
beneficiaries, or welfare agencies acting on their behalf, 
to know where to look to see what funds are available. 
At present, some 80,000 charitable trusts are known 
to the commissioners and 30,000 educational trusts to 
the Ministry of Education. An obligation rests on the 
trustees to submit annual accounts, but in practice the 
commissioners receive the accounts of less than a third 
of the trusts on their books each year—partly through 
the trustees’ ignorance of their obligations, and also 
because the commissioners have insufficient staff to 
keep trustees up to the mark. The Nathan committee 
accordingly recommends that the Board of Charity 
Commissioners and its staff should be strengthened. 

The committee has another reason for recommend- 
ing a stronger board. At present, the trustees of 
charitable trusts which have become obsolete can submit 
for the commissioners’ approval a revised scheme. Any 
revision is, however, limited in its scope by the doctrine 
of cy-prés, which means that the revised purposes of 
the trust must be as near as possible to those laid down 
by the benefactor. This doctrine has proved in practice 
to be.a deterrent to any large-scale revision of obsolete 
trusts, and it was in fact removed from educational 
trusts in 1869. The Nathan committee now recom- 
mends that it should be removed from charitable trusts 
of all kinds. Further, it suggests that the Charity Com— 
missioners and Ministry of Education should take the 
initiative in making revised schemes if the trustees fail 
to do so, and the larger local authorities should have a 
similar power of making proposals for any trust in 
their area. aS rt 

These recommendations appear high-handed, and 
indeed the committee recognises the objection that if 
would-be benefactors knew that their charities could be 
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substantially altered after their death, that might .well 
prove the end of many charitable trusts. Consequently, 
its proposals for scheme-making are designed to allay 
such fears. First, no trust should be altered within 
thirty-five years of its foundation without the consent 
of the trustees and of the founder if he is still alive. 
Secondly, the trustees should have a general: right of 
appeal to the court against a scheme made by the 
Charity Commissioners or the Ministry of Education. 
Thirdly, the revision of trusts should follow the prin- 
ciple established by Scottish law ; hence, the authority 
making the scheme should have special regard to “ the 
spirit of the intention of the founders” and the interest 
of the locality to which the trust belongs ; keeping 
charity at home—that is, in the area chosen by the 
founder—is regarded by most people as more impor- 
tant than retaining the original purposes of the trust. 
There would thus be no question of transferring a 
religious trust from one denomination to another. Nor 
does the committee propose that local trusts should be 
swept up wholesale into national or local “ community 
chests.” It does, however, recommend that general, 
“common good,” trusts should be established, centrally 
and locally, to attract charitable gifts from people who 
prefer their money to be spent where it is most needed 
at any particular time rather than to tie it down to a 
stipulated object. The national “common good trust ” 
could, the committee suggests, be financed in part from 
the property of people dying intestate and without next 
of kin. This: would provide over {£100,000 a year. 
Another source, not mentioned by the committee, 
because it was outside its terms of reference, might be 
dormant moneys—funds in court which have not been 
dealt with and unclaimed bank deposits. The amount 
involved is substantial—probably of the order of at least 
£19 million—and it seems reasonable that this now 
useless sum should be put to useful social purposes. 


* 


In all its recommendations, the committee has tried 
to steer a middle course between over-organising 
charitable trusts and allowing them to continue much as 
they are, except for stricter registration and returning of 
records. There is certainly a strong casé for action. 
Apart from large holdings of land, of an unknown value, 
the 110,000 trusts of England and Wales hold between 
them stock and securities estimated at about {200 
million. Yet between one-third and two-thirds of them 
have an annual value of £25 or less, and are therefore 
too small to meet a real need. And the state, by com- 
prehensive social services, has put a great many trusts 
into the effective position of relieving the taxpayer or 
the ratepayer rather than their immediate beneficiaries. 
Trustees of almshouses may have no money to 
modernise buildings or even to carry out urgent repairs, 
while they are obliged to pay pensions to the inmates 
who in consequence get so much less national assistance. 
A boy or girl in receipt of an endowed scholarship to a 
univers:ty has the amount taken into account when 
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financial eligibility for a state or local award is con- 
sidered. 

The committee, nevertheless, does not take the view 
that provision by the state and provision by charitable 
trusts should be mutually exclusive. If they were to be 
rigidly separated in this way, some people’s needs 
would almost certainly be unmet or at least met inade- 
quately. Some overlapping is essential if gaps are 10 be 
filled and the state’s services made to fit the individual 
and become less stereotyped. One witness said to the 
Nathan committee that it was the business of charitable 
trusts to live dangerously, and they can still do this 
within the sphere of services provided by the state as 
well as in pioneering Work outside it. 


There are two conditions of success. The Nathan 
committee’s recommendations are mainly framed to 
avoid excessive parochialism, which may result not only 
in gross inefficiency but in the complete frustration of 
the trusts’ purposes. But the committee seems also to 
have escaped the opposite danger of over-centralisation, 
which might make trusts as bureaucratic as a govern- 
ment department. Yet even if sense and logic are 
behind them, much difficulty may be experienced in 
gettting the committee’s recommendations accepted by 
the public. Already local objections have compelled 
the Ministry of Education to stop some local education 
authorities from making revised schemes for the educa- 
tional trusts in their areas. The tiny restricted charity 


"is still in vogue today, as can be seen from the examples 


given in an ‘appendix to the committee’s report. The 
money involved would doubtless be much more ration- 
ally spent if it were left to the local “ common good 
trusts ” suggested by the committee. But the charitable 
instinct is sometimes freakish and often suspicious, and 
it will not easily be persuaded that the wisdom of its 
descendants is necessarily greater than its own. 


Left, Right and Centre 


Sometimes in the course of progress from one era to 
another, the elements of political life assume another form 
Three parties have gradually sprung out of the wear) 
constitutional conflict: the party of extreme popular views. 
whose opinions, whatever may be their philosophic valuc 
and the soundness and depth of the abstract argumen's 
on which they are grounded, are yet so far beyond the 
requirements, the sympathies, and the fitness of the nation 
at large, as to be wholly, or nearly so, unsuited for practical 
application ; and the, party of extreme reactionary views, 
who labour to bring back the past, and dream of success 
in their labours ; and who have lagged as far behind the 
spirit and wants of the time as the others have soared 
beyond them. Between these—superior in strength tc 
either singly, but not superior to both united—is the third 
party, standing where the nation stands, the instructive 
interpreter of its aggregate feelings, the quick percipien' 
of its wants and capabilities, the natural and obvious 
director of its affairs ; but liable at any time to be baffled 
and checkmated by an alliance between the antagonist in 
its front and the adversary in its rear. 
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HE negotiations between the British and Egyptian 

Governments for an agreement on the future of the 
Sudan are on the point of success. Yet they may also 
break down at any moment. This is an astonishing 
situation. Britain has conceded so much, Egypt has 
gained so much, and for both countries there is so 
much at stake, that the idea of failuge at this stage 
seems absurd. The cost of it to both countries would 
be high. For Britain, it would mean the end of all 
hope of settling the Suez Canal question with General 
Neguib, and would rule out for an indefinite period 
the hope of securing a Middle East defence arrange- 
ment that included any of the Arabic speaking states of 
the region. For the Sudan it would mean bad blood 
not only between the political parties, which favour 
different solutions, but between the Moslem north and 
the more primitive south. In Egypt, it would rob 
General Neguib of the early diplomatic success that 
he so badly needs if his military regime is not to founder 
in the morass of prejudice towards which it is being 
manceuvred by the reviving political parties. 

How much has already been done can be seen by 
listing the points on which agreement has been reached. 
It is agreed that the Sudan is to have internal self- 
government immediately, though for the time being 
with a British Governor-General still in Khartoum. 
During the next three years, the Sudanese are to decide 
for themselves between complete independence and 
some other status. A Sudanese parliament and an all- 
Sudanese cabinet are to be created within the first year. 
International commissions are to. be set up, one to 
supervise the elections, and one to assist the Governor- 
General, who, pending self-determination, is to govern 
the country on the advice.of this commission and his 
Sudanese cabinet in combination. Egypt is’ to be 
represented on both the electoral commission and the 
Governor-General’s commission. Yet Egyptians do not 
seem happy at so much gained and at such reasonable 
prospects of tranquillity on their southern frontier. 
Instead, there are the familiar mutterings that General 
Neguib is sacrificing the-Sudan to the imperialists, and 
his Army Committee is behaving as though victory were 
still far from its grasp. 


* 


The outstanding points of difference are now only: 
three. One—that on which agreement seems nearest— 
concerns the special powers that shall remain to the 
Governor-General to take immediate action at a 
moment of emergency. The second is the rate at which 
Sudanisation of the administration, judiciary and 
‘curity forces is to take place. Egypt demands that it 
shall be complete before the vote on self-determina- 





London, Cairo and the Sudan 


tion is taken at the end of the three-year period, 
whereas the British think it impossible to fix a date for 
finding and training all the Sudanese administrators 
and technicians who will be needed, some 200 senior- 
people. 


The third point is the extent of the sndepenilicns 
authority that the Governor-General shall have in 
respect of the Southern Sudan, the special character and 
the qualms of which are described in an article on 
page 88. Egyptians inquire, with all appearance of 
pertinence, why the British, who were originally ready 
to grant the Sudan full independence in 1953, are today 
holding out for interim guarantees for the inhabitants 
of the southern provinces. The answer is that, as the 
probable nature of the new Sudanese state has become 
clearer, and particularly as the intransigent attitude of 
some of the politicians in Khartoum and in Cairo has 
become more apparent, apprehensions have reawakened 
in British minds about the future of the southern 
provinces, for whose backward and politically innocent 
inhabitants they have a sincere feeling of responsibility. 
These apprehensions might die down in the course of 
three years of self-government, particularly if the 
southern deputies, occupying nearly one-quarter of the 
seats in a legislature otherwise divided among mutually 
jealous northern parties, showed that they had learned 
how to assure themselves an adequate say in their own 
affairs. But if, when that time comes, they feel no’such 
confidence, it might be too late to ensure that they 
would decide for a united Sudan. 


The British would no doubt be ready to sign now on 
the agreed points, and to leave those outstanding to be 
settled by the people of the Sudan themselves, and this 
course would have the advantage of enabling the restive 
Sudanese to proceed with their long-awaited elections. 
But the Egyptians will not hear of such flexible arrange- 
ments. Clearly, they fear the efficiency and the influ- 
ence of the present British administrators ; they fear 
that both these qualities will be brought into.play to 
sway the vote on self-determination and to increase the 
hesitancy of the Southern Sudan. 


Among the Sudanese there are not many who seem to 
share Cairo’s fears ; the outstanding issues could there- 
fore be more easily settled directly with them. The 
strong Umma (independence) party is quite ready to use 
British administrators for as long as they are necessary 
and believes, on the Southern Sudan question, that the 
British exaggerate the importance of the problem in one 
direction and the Egyptians in another. The Nationai 
Unionists support the Egyptian attitude regarding the 
south; the third Sudanese party of importance 
—the Socialist Republicans—draw their main 
strength from south of Khartoum and would prefer 
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to see the Governor-General’s safeguards maintained. ‘ he spoke of “ pulling down the temple so that the British 


Meantime Cairo presents a puzzling picture. On the 
one hand, members of the Army Committee seem ready 
to take the risk of a breakdown of the Sudan talks 
despite the damage it would do to their movement ; on 
the other hand General Neguib himself in an earnest 
speech delivered last Sunday outlined an economic and 
social: programme that could not be executed without 
years of security and tranquillity or without the 
help of foreign capital and foreign know-how, 
neither of which will be easy to attract to an Egypt 
unsettle® at home and in its external policy at odds 
with the west. Yet, simultaneously, some officials are 


encouraging a revival of the Wafd’s old trick of confus-— 


ing the separate questions of the Sudan and the canal 
zone ; men as close to General Neguib as Colonel Abdel 
Gamal Nasr of his army committee and Fathy Radwin, 
his minister of state, have been indulging in wild talk 
about guerrilla war against the British troops. If this 
nationalist feeling is being worked up for the tactical 
purpose of reminding the British Government of the 
cost of failure to agree, it need not perhaps be taken 
too seriously ; but a speech of Colonel Nasr’s, in which 


will be destroyed with the Egyptians themsely::.” 
seemed to be a more ominous example of the underly ng 
suicidal sentimént that pervades many minds in urb.n, 
middle-class Islam. 

Step by step, an arrangement that seemed set ‘or 
better days is slipping backwards. Yet, when Colonci 
Nasr comes out with his “‘ evacuation or war” formu!a, 
all that London has to say is that he is “ unhelpful.” 
This sounds suspiciously like the old mistake of being 
neither firm enough to deter blackmail nor forthcoming 
enough to make it unnecessary. Neither London nor 
Cairo can be in any doubt about the price that would 
have to be paid for a breakdown. For Britain it would 
mean reliance once again on force. For General Neguib 
it would mean, at the least, abandonment of any hope 
of working his way back to normal methods of govern- 
ment, and quite probably the unchaining of mass 
passions that would sweep him away. With so much to 
lose, and so little still at issue, it is surely the duty of 
both Governments to place on record the large extent 
to which they are agreed about the future of the Sudan 
and to leave the rest to the arbitrament of others. 





Notes of the Week : - 


The Gaullists’ Price 


T is, as yet, difficult to tell whether M. Mayer the Radical 
will succeed in forming a French Government, where 
M. Soustelle the Gaullist and M. Bidault the Christian 
Socialist had failed—though he has succeeded, where they 
failed, in securing investiture by the Assembly. But owing 
to the recess of the Assembly, the vote on his cabinet will 
not be taken until towards the end of next week. 

Up to the very last moment it seemed as if the Gaullists 
would refuse their support to the Premier-designate ; but 
on Tuesday night, afraid of playing a permanently negative 
role, they threw in their lot with the middle-of-the-road 
parties. M. Mayer obtained Gaullist support at the price 
of weakening the demand for a swift ratification of the 
EDC treaty. ~ By assuring the Assembly that the whole 
treaty would be subject to renewed study at the committee 
stage, and by stating that a solution would have to be 
found for the Saar problem before a European union could 
be envisaged, M. Mayer has granted the opponents of EDC 
a lengthy respite. The same note of caution and tempo- 
risation marked his programme of fisgal and constitutional 
reform, in neither of which spheres he went as far as 
M. Pinay had tried to do or M. Bidault haa planned to. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to read too much into 
the initial address ofa French politician seeking investiture ; 


and there can be little doubt that M. Mayer is personally 
committed both to deflation and to a programme of undcr- 
standing with Germany. 

Though he gained the initial support of the Gaullists 
at the price of important verbal reservations about EDC. 
the choice of M. Bidault as Foreign Minister indicates that 
M. Mayer will not allow the Quai d’Orsay- to be guided by 
Gaullist ideas. M. Mayer’s own contacts with Washingt, 
developed over a long career in international finance, m.y 
prove of vital importance at a time when Indo-China :s 
very much at the centre of the new administration’: 
thoughts. Until the investiture of M. Mayer’s governm« iit 
is assured, however, speculation about future French 
policies has little firm foundation. 


* 


Rudderless Europe 


Ye friends are entitled to point out that the tang'c 
of party interests through which M. Mayer has been 
cutting his way is stifling progress in every kind of Eur:- 
pean enterprise. Uncertainty about the franc hampers t)< 
coal and steel community at a critical stage ; political a 
constitutional discussions at Strasbourg go on without 2°’ 
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assurince of who really speaks for France ; Germany’s new 
status -as well as its contribution to defence—waits on 
ratifi. on of the treaty for a defence community which is 


THE | 


linked with the other Bonn conventions. France is in. 


grave Janger of losing alll initiative in foreign policy. 
Ii ord in dealing with the treaties with Germany 


com>. --> badly with that of Dr Adenauer. He first tabled 
them) | the Bundestag last August, when the first reading 
took ace. Committees- worked on them and reported 
with .nority views) a few days before the debate on the 
secon ~eading took place*in early December. A majority’ 


was s. ured for the treaties and the third reading has been 
postp, ed only in order to get the decision of the Karlsruhe 


Cour constitutional issues. During the same period the 
Fren.) government and assembly have done nothing. 
Dr .denauer has quickly come into line with M. Mayer 


by saying that the EDC treaty as it stands must be quali- 


fied b. interpretative protocols. What they should contain 
no one seems to know. If they are intended to attract more 
popular support for the defence community and to reduce 
the friction and disorganisation that might accompany the 


creation of a European army, well and good. But if they 
mean a fresh bout of long and acrimonious negotiation 
between Paris and Bonn the consequences both in Europe 
and the United States cannot Be foreseen. It will not be 
surprising if General Eisenhower has something to say on 
the matter before long. 


+ 


Troubles in Soviet Germany 


HE news Of economic failure and purges in Eastern 
T Ceca should be examined in the West with par- 
ticular attention, for the Soviet Government intended 
that its zone should become a model and a magnet to the 
workers of the Western Republic. Indeed, when the five- 
year plan was introduced, and when Herr Albricht 
proclaimed last summer that the “ Democratic Republic ” 
was to become a Communist state, it was constantly asserted 
that living standards would rise in striking contrast to 
conditions under Dr Adenauer’s government. The revela- 
tions of the last few weeks now make the claim look 
grotesque. Herr Leuschner, head of the planning com- 
mission, has given an astonishing account of shortcomings 
in carrying out the plan of 1952, particularly in the vital 
sector of electrical power development. He himself, it 
seems, will have to pay the price for this failure by officials 
and ministers whose names have been receiving ominous 
mention in the Soviet German press. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the Russians are suc- 
ceeding in getting what they want out of heavy industry and 
do noi netd: to worry if working people and peasants suffer 
as a result. Moreover their disappointment is of special 
interct because Eastern Germany provided so good a 
laboratory for Communist experiment. It was already an 
indus rialised country and the Germans are still— 
though less than they were—highly skilled and efficient 
Peopl:, suited in some ways to a Communist economic 


system. If even they cannot cafry out a plan, how can’ 


the Poles—not to mention the Rumanians, Bulgarians and 
Chinese—be expected to do so? 

What is now happening seems indeed the inevitable result 
of introducing Communist planning. The purges could be 
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foreseen when Herr Ulbricht said that the condition of 
setting up a Socialist state was that the central power should 
be strengthened: and opposition crushed “by increasing the 
army, police and security services. The first to be liquidated 
would naturally be leaders associated in the past with non- 
Communist parties, with western countries, or with Israel. 
The highest ranks of the Socialist Unity Party have not 
yet been touched; but a pronouncement published in 
Eastern Berlin on “lessons of the Slansky trial ” indicates 
that some old revolutionaries will zo to the gallows before 
the year is out. 


* 


Mr Deputy Eden 

uRING Mr Churchill’s absence for his talks in the 

United States and his holiday in Jamaica, Mr Anthony 
Eden has once again taken charge of the Government as 
Deputy Prime Minister. The tasks are ones with which, 
throughout the past year, Mr Eden has become steadily 
more familiar. Last. summer Mr Churchill let it be known 
that, while keeping Mr Eden at the Foreign Office, he 
wanted to draw him more and more into domestic affairs 
as well, The Prime Minister has been as good as-his word. 

The results became apparent at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference when Mr Churchill gave his deputy a great deal of 
the limelight as well as of the responsibility. Indeed, he had 
entrusted him with much of the preparatory work for the 
conference, over and above that which fell within the depart- 
mental responsibilities of the Treasury. This is an example 
of the way in which, as the months go by, Mr Churchill is, 
unobtrusively but steadily, grooming Mr Eden to take over 
from him in due course. . 

How long this course will be no one knows. But in the 
increasingly close relationship between the Prime Minister 
and the man he has publicly and emphatically sponsored as 
his successor rests the clue to the question that is again 
being frequently posed: What are Mr Churchill’s plans 
about retirement ? The answer almost certainly is that Mr 
Churchill has no such plans, because he is content to 
devolve more responsibilities to Mr Eden. Yet in this 
relationship one thing is certain ; the real and final power 
will remain in Mr Churchill’s hands so long as he remains 
Prime Minister ; his personality, as well as constitutional 
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usage, will ensure that. But in the meantime the junior 
partner is being steadily admitted to an increasing share in 
the tasks confronting the firm. 


* 
The TUC and the Tories 


R O'BRIEN, the ebullient chairman of the Trades 

Union Congress, has brought upon himself no more 
wrath than, presumably, he expected when he wrote his 
warmly phrased message of good will for Mr Churchill’s 
talks in the United States. The criticism of his action 
involves two separate issues. One is the content of the 
message ; the other is whether a message should have been 
sent at all. The two are quite distinct. 

Mr O’Brien’s phrasing was ill-judged by e¥ery standard. 
The Prime Minister has been taking the opportunity to 
talk to old American friends on his way to a holiday. To 
support him in a “courageous mission,’ as Mr O’Brien 
described it, can only mislead people here and do harm in 
the United States. Moreover; Mr Churchill’s object, at 
this stage, is obscure ; “ the workers of Britain ”’—as well 
as those of the Commonwealth, who have nothing to do 
with him—may well regard Mr O’Brien’s pledge of their 
good will as both premature and presumptuous. 

But if Mr O’Brien let himself be carried away by personal 
respect for Mr Churchill, or by the enthusiasm of the New 
Year, he is nevertheless more in the right than his critics. 
The phrasing of the message in no way invalidates the 
principle that the Prime Minister, whatever his party, 
should enjoy the support of the TUC in discussions in 
which he represents the whole nation. That is the 
bipartisanship in foreign policy that is commonly challenged 
only by politicians far to the Left of many of Mr O’Brien’s 
critics, who nevertheless seem to assume that the actions of 
the TUC should be exclusively governed by the wish to 
get the Tories out. 

There i$ here an- important confusion among the union 
leaders. They want to remain, in some matters; confidential 
advisers to the Government. But they also want to be 
involved in Opposition politics; quite apart from the 
Socialist enthusiasm of union branches, the TUC itself feels 
that those who pay the piper should call some at least of the 
tunes, rather than leave them to Mr Bevan. These two 
relationships are especially difficult to reconcile when the 
Opposition is thinking out a new policy—and the Govern- 
ment is particularly anxious to consult the unions about 
labour problems. No doubt the unions’ ability to work 
out pragmatic compromises will not fail, but Mr O’Brien, 
intentionally or not, will have done good service if he has 
underlined the need for compromise. 


* 
The Fight Against Mau Mau 


HE emergency in Kenya has flared up. A new series 
Tc of outrages has culminated in the shooting in hospital 
of a loyal Kikuyu chief. This week Sir Brian Robertson, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, arrived in Nairobi 
unexpectedly and his visit coincided with the start of a 
deiermined operation, in which troops are taking part, to 
clear a large forest area of terrorist gangs. 
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But the most disquieting news from Kenya is that, unc: 
the emergency powers, regulations have been made » 
speed up the process of justice by eliminating or curtail) 
the preliminary trial in a magistrate’s court. There is a 
to be less delay between the imposition of a death sentence 
and its execution. The purpose of the new regulations ‘s 
to impress the Kikuyu with the Government’s ability ‘o 
mete out justice and, where called for, punishment swif:!y 
and unhesitatingly ; it is argued that the long delay involy.d 
in the normah legal processes gives an appearance of wea‘- 
ness. There are also, it should be emphasised, safeguar: 
designed to protect some of the accused’s' rights. N: 
every case will be remitted direct to the High Court. The 
magistrate will be enabled to take such action on the pr: 
duction of a certificate by a law officer of the Crown ; 
but he is not apparently directed to do so. Further, the 
accused or his advocate must be given a list of the person 
the prosecution intends to call as witnesses and a statement 
of their evidence. 

Nevertheless, these new regulations will be received wiih 
the misgiving that is always aroused by any tampering with 
British justice. But the fact is that to the ordinary Kikuyu 
British justice has little meaning. If men charged by the 
Government are acquitted, that does not mean, to him, 
that they are innocent but that they are cleverer than their 
prosecutors or have superhuman attributes. On the other 
hand, the principle is that British justice must be upheld 
even when it is not understood. Clearly, this principle 
cannot be maintained absolutely. In war, or in a state 
of internal unrest that is near war, it has to be abandoned. 
Does the Kenya Government now consider that the fight 
against Mau Mau, which has hitherto been treated as a 
police operation, is taking on the character of a military 
campaign ? Perhaps this has to be recognised as the 
regrettable truth. If it is not, then the interference with 
the normal process of justice cannot be justified. 


ow on” 
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* 
De Gasperi’s Dilemma 


T effect of the new Italian electoral bill is a narrowing 
of the government’s sphere of influence on both sides. 
To the left, it has lost from its orbit half a dozen Social 
Democrats, including Signor Calamandrei, the most 
impressive private member in the house, and Signor 
Corbino, the most preminent Liberal ; both have cam- 
paigned actively against the bill. To the right, the govern- 
ment has lost by estrangement that semi-tolerance and 
aid-in-the-last-resort which they could previously enjoy 
from the Monarchist and Missino (neo-Fascist MS! 
elements in the face of the Communists. It is most striking 
that whereas a year ago the Communists used to show 


‘embarrassment and irritation when the extreme Right 


happened to join them in a division, and habitually boy- 
cotted the Missino speakers by ostentatiously talking anc 
writing while they were speaking, now, at least during th« 
debate on the bill, all such antagonism has ceased and 
the Communists—acting on Moscow’s orders—listen with 
rapt expressions to the neo-Fascist orators. 

This was a consequence only to be expected from an 
electoral- reform designed to~damage the two extremes 
The compensation was to be a closer knitting together o! 


the centre. This has perhaps been achieved, but at the 
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cost of losing worthwhile Social Democrat and Liberal 


elements. The decision to put through the electoral reform - 


was made, however, against so much opposition inside the 
government itself that the Communists have rightly spotted 
this 2s an occasion on which they could carry obstruction 
to (ve extreme degree, without exciting a strong nioral 
protest and resistance. In fact the government benches 
sit with the most sheepish passivity through torrents of 
unanswerable denunciation of the bill as a partisan panic 
measure. And it becomes very. doubtful whether the 
goverment tan carry the bill through both houses, accord- 
ing tc established procedure, in time for the April elections. 
The question must therefore arise whether to ride 
roughshod over procedure, to defer the elections in defiance 


of the constitution, or to bow the head and let the next 
elections be decided on the existing electoral system. 
Unfortunately the latter would now be a very grave blow 


to government prestige. 


* 


2 


Spain Seeks Its Place 


7HEN declaring in his New Year message that Spain 
had moved forward into the world picture, General 
Franco could base his claim on a certain amount of evidence. 
The country’s economic outlook was improving and cigar- 
ettes and petrol were finally off the ration. Useful com- 
mercial agreements had been concluded in the course of 
the past year with France and Germany. Spaih had won 
a place in Unesco, and its admission to the United Nations 
was being championed by eight Latin American countries ; 
Spanish interests were being developed in the Middle East, 
where the Foreign Minister, Alberto Artajo, had achieved 





considerable diplomatic and personal sticcess. The pro- 
tracted negotiations between Madrid and Washington 
seemed at last to be nearing completion—the publication of 
a treaty is expected shortly after the Republican Administra- 
tion takes over ; in exchange for the use of certain air and 
naval bases, the United States will probably be releasing 


to Spain 12§ million dollars in MSA funds. Spain was 
no longer the child in the corner at the Christmas party, 
and the question of its participation in Atlantic defence 
had assumed a fresh i ; 

But the very prospect of American financial aid serves 
‘0 underline how much remains to be done in Spain itself. 
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The railway system still needs a thorough overhaul and 
much of Spain’s arable land is desperately in need of 
irrigation. Although the north of Spain has an important 
industrial potential, trained labour and technicians are sadly 


lacking. In the south, moreover, where the problem is 


somewhat analogous to that which faces Italy, a population 
neglected over decades is not even ready to welcome 
improvement. With American aid there will. come the 
demon of Protestant or modernist propaganda of which 
Spanish Catholicism is so wary. None the less, Spain is 
beginning to take more of a place, if not in western 
sympathies, at least in the realism of western strategy. 


* 


Education without Aim 


HIS has been a week of educational conferences. At 

Newcastle, where the curriculum of secondary schools 
was discussed, Mr M. L. Jacks, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Oxford, criticised secondary modern 
schools. Their weakness, he said, was that they had no 
positive aim, merely the general and negative one of 
educating those who could not get into the grammar schools 
and showed no aptitude for a technical education. The 
schools did: not know the type of intelligence for which 
they were intended to provide, and, indeed, the 75 per 
cent of the child population with which they have to 
deal is certainly not of a single type, suited to a single 
kind of curriculum. 

All this is justifiable criticism, and equally sound were 
Mr Jacks’s comments about the difficulty of transferring a 
misfit to a different type of school. There were, he said, 
three main obstacles to transfer: the parents, if the transfer 
were in their view downwards—that is, away from the 
grammar school ; the teachers, if the transfer were upwards, 
for they do not want to lose their best pupils ; and the 
administrators, who do not like to admit error in their 
selection of pupils at the age of eleven. Mr Jacks offered 
a radical solution. He would like to see comprehensive 
secondary schools, with grammar, technical and modern 
sides, to cater for all children, but only up to the age of 
fifteen. (They would therefore be less unwieldy than com- 
prehensive schools as usually understood.) «After that some 
of the pupils would go on to “tertiary” schools—either 
grammar or technical schools. Tertiary schools could, in 
theory, provide for the fuller and specialised development 
of some of the modern school pupils, almost all of whom 
now leave school automatically at fifteen. 

The proposal is interesting, but it is hardly practicable. 
As there are neither funds nor teachers enough to make 
the present system work satisfactorily there is no foreseeabie 
future for a scheme that would make such great extra 
demands on them. This is, of course, the obstacle to any 
reform. A more modest aim, which would bring some 
improvement, is to introduce more variety into the curricula 
of modern schools, so that they provide both for the child 
who is good with his hands and for the child who has 
only narrowly missed a place at the grammar school, by 
methods of selection which are known to be very imperfect. 
Another need is that the schools should not regard the 
selection of pupils at eleven as final, but should be ready 
at any time in a child’s career to consider transplanting 
him to a different type of school. 
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Socialists in Rangoon 


To conference of Asian Socialist parties now being held 
in Rangoon, with Mr Attlee attending as a fraternal 
delegate from the Socialist International, is a highly signifi- 
cant event. It occurs at a time when the deadlock in 
the Korean conflict and uncertainty about the future 
policy of the United States have.created in the more politi- 
cally conscious sections of the Asian peoples a sense of great 
tension, combined with a strong desire to keep clear of any 
extension of international conflict in Asia. The aloofness 
from European Socialist parties which has led the Asian 
parties to hold a conference on their own instead of joining 
the new Socialist International arises not from differences 
over social or economic doctrine, but from the Asian 
Socialists’ tendency to regard the conflict between Com- 
munism and the free world simply as a struggle between 
two power blocs, in which Asia can and should be neutral ; 
they look askance at European parties which- have “taken 
sides ” against the Soviet Union. To this state of mind, 
which is not unknown in Europe, there is added a violent 
“anti-colonial” sentiment which extends not only. to 
residues of actual colonial rule, as in Malaya, but also to 
any presence of non-Asian troops on~ Asian ‘soil under 
defence agreements. Such a view inclines Asian Socialists 
still to regard the western powers rather than Communism 
as the main. antagonist, and was reflected in the opening 
speech to the conference by its chairman, U Ba Swe, 
who said, with affable dogmatism, that there could be no 
peace in the world as long as there were any territories 
under colonial rule. . 

A Socialist party can be a barrier against Communist 
dictatorship or, alternatively, a gate-opener for it in the 
manner of Nenni, Fierlinger and Grotewohl. It is of great 
importance that the lessons of European experience should 
be conveyed to the younger Asian parties by personalities 
whose reputation ensures them a hearing, and Mr Attlee is 
rendering a service to the whole free world, as well as to 
his own party cause, by his attendance at this conference 
and by the outspoken manner in which he answered the 
neutralists at his press conference in Delhi. Another 
reinforcement for realism in Rangoon will be Mr Djiilas 
and Dr Bebler from Jugoslavia, who can explain perhaps 
better than ariyene else the nature of Stalin’s empire. 


* 
Accidents Analysed 


HE Ministry of Transport’s report for 1951 (HMSO, 

3s. 6d.) is the first full presentation since the war 

of the facts about road casualties. Some of the findings 

are illustrated on the facing page. The stark figures are 

that just over 200,000 people were injured on the roads in 

1951 and §,250 were killed. High though these casualties 

are, however, some success can be claimed for road safety 

measures ; with more traffic and more people than there 
were before the war, accidents are fewer. 

Nearly a third of those killed or seriously injured in 1951 
were pedestrians and nearly 40 per cent of these were 
children, the dangerous age being around § years. Of the 
other road-users, cyclists, motor cyclists. and passengers 
of all kinds were killed. or badly injured in about equal 
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numbers ; fewer car ‘and lorry drivers suffered. The greaicr 
use of the roads during summer weekends brings its hea-y 
toll of casualties, while on weekdays the danger hour ()r 
adults is the period of rushing home from work betwen 
5 and 6 o'clock in the evening. From the census of 1 \¢ 
volume of traffic taken in August, 1950, it appears tit 
the rise in casualties during this hour outstrips the incre:-¢ 
in traffic ; doubtless tiredness is a contributory influence 

It is often impossible to isolate a single cause for «n 
accident, but several facts do emerge clearly from the repo: 
About three-quarters of the accidents occurred on roacs 
subject to a speed limit. About three-quarters, again, 
occurred in good light and weather conditions. One-third 
were at road intersections without traffic lights or a polic:- 
man on duty. Improvement therefore seems to depend 
chiefly on the control of traffic and pedestrians, particular!y 
children, in urban areas. The-records for the first eleven 
months of 1952 show fewer casualties than in 1951. The 
reduction is mostly in pedestrian casualties, and zebra 
crossings are believed to have played a large part. At the 
small annual cost of about £200,000, this has certainly 
been a successful venture. 


* 
Optimism for Dollars 


T would be hard to imagine a more intelligent and forcc!ul 
I statement of balanced optimism, in matters of intcr- 
national economic policy, than Professor Lionel Robbins's 
article published this week in Lloyds Bank Review. 1 
starts from the political assumption that.the prime test of 
economic policy is its effect on the political unity and 
strength of the Western alliance ; any policy which divides 
that alliance into mutually barricaded economic b'ocs 3s 
a crippling handicap to unity and strength. Against ths 
background, Mr Robbins examines the belief that a dollar 
balance is impossible without discrimination, and finds :' 
happily unjustified. : 

There are, of course, conditions in which the assumption 
would hold. However wise the policy of non-do!lar 
countries, continued discrimination would be inevitable— 
the least of possible evils—were the United States either to 
respond to an increase in imports by raising tariffs or 
allow its own economy to‘ collapse and stagnate as it did 
in the thirties. It would also, and here Mr Robbins gocs 
considerably deeper, be a necessary defence against intolc'- 
able deflationary pressure if the lengthening American lead 
in productivity were coupled with an old-fashioned, tex'- _ 
book-style fixity of the world’s monetary supply. In fac'. 
no such deflationary pressure need” arise ; all that s 
necessary, in the long run, is that the non-dollar-world shail 
not itself increase its money income faster than is warrante! 
by its slower rise in productivity and so generate or preser\¢ 
a discrepancy between dollar and non-dollar prices. 


- \ 


* 





It does not follow that an immediate “ dash for freedom 
is desirable. For one thing, the working reserves of th: 


non-dollar world need to be built up; for another, the 
international organs of financial stability, particularly +! 
International Monetary Fund, need a drastic technical ove: 
haul. Finally, freedom, when it comes, ought to be a con- 
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suggestion 


O MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extra- 
A ordinary suggestion that they should read 
the Manchester Guardian. They overlook the 
fact that it is a national, not a local, paper. They 
may think that it looks unexciting. Where are its 
enticements, its temptations, its naughty tidbits? 

It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water 
still tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian 
appeals. Its appeal, once felt, is strong. Good 
writing, by good minds, may not move the mill- 
ions. But it is moving to the lively-minded 
minority. 

The suggestion is that you should try the 
Manchester Guardian. It comes to you free from 
literary lipstick or slapstick. It looks at the world 
with honest eyes. 

You might—who knows?—find the 
Manchester Guardian more satisfying, more 
refreshing, than all your other daily reading put 
together. You can but try! 

If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester 


Guardian regularly, please write to: The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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Mink makes Money too 







Canadian Mink by Deanfield Fws 


The Arctic fox, musk-rat, beaver, mink and lynx 
are just a part of the fabulous wealth nature has 
lavished on Canada. Even Canadians have not 
yet measured its full extent ; but they are not only highly 
conscious of it, they are developing it with skill and foresight 
—and success. 


Business men who travel to this rich and growing market 
go by T.C.A.’s famous 40-passenger North Star Skyliners, 
and so save both time and money (the present tourist fare is 
the lowest in trans-Atlantic flying history.) 

Skyliners leave London regularly for Montreal and connect 
you with every important area 
in Canada and the U.S.A. 


1Y 1A 


Contact your local Travel Agent—or TCA, Pall Mall, London, S.\V.1. 
‘Telephone: WHitehall 0851. Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
elephone : Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extension 263. 


—— 





BOOM BRIEFS 
Facts about Canadian Families: 


* 3 out of 5 own a car. 

* 5 out of 7 have a telephone. 

* 19 out of 20 have a radio. 

*7 out of 10 houses are 
wired for electricity. 
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certed effort rather than an individual plunge by sterling. 
Given, however, an American policy no less liberal and 
stable than that of the postwar years ; given a firm resis- 
tance, by both fiscal and financial methods, to inflation ; 
given the necessary international co-operation on the 
technical side—then, in Mr Robbins’s view, there is no 
coherent reason why controls and discrimination of all 
kinds should not become superfluous or why full converti- 
bility of all currencies should not be safely and permanently 
restored. 

Certain questions remain unanswered, at least explicitly. 
The dwindling of the American propensity to import may 
not be as serious as the postwar years indicated, but it may 
still be as large an obstacle to equilibrium as a propensity 
to raise tariffs would be. Again, qualitative shifts of pro- 
duction, such as American initiative might require from a 


non-dollar world exposed to its full impact, may be hardly” 


less uncomfortable than a quantitative pressure on money 
incomes. A special section of The Economist of November 
22, 1952, gave reasons for reaching a considerably more 
sceptical conclusion on the possibility of the dollar gap 
disappearing under treatment of the kinds that Professor 
Robbins suggests. But it is a good thing that there should 
be so much agreement about the lines on which efforts 
should proceed, however much opinions (they can be no 
more) differ about the extent of the results likely to be 
achieved. But while much weight must be given to these 
criticisms, no discussion of the dollar problem can hence- 
forward leave Professor Robbins’s argument out of account. 


* 


Redundancy at Coventry 


HE dispute now brewing at the Coventry factory of 

Morris Engines is a classic example of the problems of 
a newly reorganised enterprise. The main point of the 
Austin-Morris merger was to concentrate, standardise and 
simplify production processes; specifically, it was 
announced as Jong ago as Jast October that the Morris 
Minor car would have an Austin engine. Commercial 
advantage—and the ultimate interest of the workers in a 
highly competitive industry—depends on producing this 
engine where it can be done most economically ; the 
management’s view that “ you can’t have two engine plants 
running” is obviously correct if the merger is to bring 
any net economy. Immediately, however, the result is 
that a thousand Coventry workers have received notices 
of redundancy ; and the threat of a strike arises from the 
company’s refusal to “spread the work” by systematic 
short time, and so keep the thousand on. 


“Spreading the work ” is both a humane and an econo- 
mically sound way of dealing with a strictly temporary 
decline in production ; it prevents hardship and it keeps 
the working team together, ready for full-scale production 
as soon as the time is ripe. But a Jasting change in the 
Pattern of production is quite another matter, however it is 
brought about. “ Spreading the work” in such circum- 
‘tances is pure waste of manpower, bad for the firm retaining 
redundant workers—which loses the benefits of full produc- 
ton—and bad for the whole body of employees who, in 
order that the “ redundants” may be saved the trouble and 
amxiety of a change of job, accept lower earnings for an 


7 


indefinite period—and endanger the competitiveness and 
survival of the factory itself. It is probably wrong to put the 
Coventry dispute down to pure shortsightedness, thick 
headedness, or, for that matter, deliberate mischief-making 
by those suspect characters, the shop stewards. But certainly 
it shows that the postwar boom town of the Midlands has 
got sadly out of touch with economic reality. 


: 
Germans in the Air 


YO EDERAL Germany’s new civil airline company was 

formally established this week, with capital provided 
by the Federal Republic, the Federal Railways and the Land 
of North Rhine-Westphalia. It will buy equipment and 
train crews in preparation for the time when a new operat- 
ing Company is set up. 

Thesnew company is hesitating whether to buy American 
machines or British Viscounts and, later, Comets, for 
services that will start on medium routes and finally cover 
the world. It is hard to understand why there should be 
doubt about this choice, even without considering the 
quality of British aircraft, for Germany cannot afford to pay 
dollars and can well afford sterling. If, as is rumoured, a 
dollar loan should be offered to Bonn by the United States 
for buying American machines, this would be a clear case 
of “ aid not trade.” 

There is no question that the companies that have been 
operating the profitable internal German service since the 
war will find themselves faced with formidable competition 
in future—all the more so if the Germans choose British 
aircraft. When the operating company starts it will bear 
the old name of “ Lufthansa,” and will make every effort 
to be as efficient as the prewar organisation. National pride 
will spur the Germans to show their mettle in the air again 
as soon as the treaty ending the occupation regime is 
ratified. The German Government will then have the 
right not only to operate its own lines, but to conclude new 
agreements laying down conditions under which the foreign: 
companies can cater for German traffic. Discrimination 
against Germany will be at an end in this highly competitive 
field. 
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Commonwealth by Thrift 


Sirn—Lord Brand, in reply to my letter 
on savings, fairly asks from where large 
companies are to obtain “ risk savings ” 
for investment if taxation remains high. 

Briefly, the answer is this. Partly, as 
I said, from undistributed profits, but 
partly—through “ outside borrowing ”— 
from the Budgét surplus itself. The 
Government uses an overall surplus 
(through the National Debt Office and 
in other ways) for extinguishing debt 
and buying Government _ securities. 
Funds are thus made available through 
the- Stock Exchange for companies to 
borrow by making new issues. By this 
means, generally, you can secure the 
desired investment, and at least prevent 
greater inequality in the distribution of 
property. 

If the existing market machinery is 
defective, by all means let it be 
improved. (Perhaps the Government 
should lend to companies direct ?) But 
if the surplus and therefore the savings 
are there, ways of steering them in the 
right direction clearly can be found.— 
Yours faithfully, 


DouGias JAY 
House of Commons 


How to Start Saving 


Sm—Your article raises pointed issues 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


when considering his forthcomiig 
Budget. 


Is it possible to substitute a substan- 
tial volume of private saving for the com- 
pulsory saving now raised by taxation? 
The answer to this question is bound 
up with the number of people in the 
higher and middle income brackets who 
would in fact save more if they had an 
income tax remission of Is. or 2s. in the 
£. Most are so hard pressed at the 
present time that it is doubtful if there 
would be any real increase in private 
savings ; and, in so far as forced savings 
would be lost, the national investment 
position would be worsened. Against 
this, it is probably true to say that the 
rentier is living to some extent on 
capital, and this form of dis-saving would 
be reduced by an income tax remission. 
There is, nevertheless, a real danger that 
any substantial reduction in income tax 
at the present time might well worsen 
the overall investment position, 


If this be true it would be much better 
that major tax reductions should take 
the form of the easing of company taxa- 
tion, or increases in initial allowances, or 
other such devices which would bring 
an immediate response in terms of in- 


Letters to the Editor 


creased investment. Some consideration 
ought also to be given to the position of 
smail businesses and partnerships. 


There is, howeyer, a case for income 
tax reductions based upon the need for 
incentives and some measure of justice. 
And it is much better that the-vociferous 
advocates of income tax reductions rest 
their case upon this rather than upon the 
dubious proposition that they will lead 
to any substantial increase in the volume 
of private savings.—Yours faithfully, 

W. S. SHEPHERD 
House of Commons 


* 


Str—In your last issue you indicate 
rising prices as one of the major causes 
of the decline of small savings. Indeed, 
in practically each year since 1939 the 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
amounts saved exceeded the yield on 
Government securities or on most other 
investments liable to appeal to workmen 
or other potential small savers. 
means that in practice the interest rate 
was “ negative.” The borrowers, instead 
of paying interest, actually received a 
premium from the lenders in terms of 
real purchasing power. 

The realisation of this fact, and of the 
fact that rightly or wrongly, the present 
trend of prices has come to be regarded 
as more or less permanent, should indi- 
cate the solution. It might be possible 
to increase saving considerably, at short 
notice, through the issue of Government 
securities with guaranteed purchasing 
power. Thé amount of interest and of 
capital repayment should: be based on 
the index of the cost of living or some 
other index to be selected or elaborated 
for that purpdse. Such an issue would 
attzact the prudent type of investor to 
such extent that it would be possible 
to fix its interest rate well below that of 
corresponding securities without guaran- 
teed purchasing power. This would 
reduce the cost of the issues, at any rate 
in the immediate future. 


It may be objected’ that the loan 
would prove to be unduly costly to the 
taxpayer if there should be a further 
substantial rise in prices. In reality 
there could be no actual loss. Revenue 
usually keeps pace, more or less, with 
rising prices, and the Government stands 
to gain through the depreciation of debt 
in terms of real purchasing power. A 
guarameed purchasing power clause 
would. merely deprive the Government 
of this not altogether legitimate gain on 
that proportion of the public debt which 
is covered by the guarantee. There 
would be no actual loss to the taxpayer. 
Assuming that 3d. in £1 of income tax 


This- 
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would cover the service of the guaran. 
teed loan at the time of its issee, i 
would suffice even after a 100 per cent 
rise in prices, because the chance: are 
that the proceeds of 3d. in £1 would 
double. 

In addition to appealing to cautious 
small investors by offering them gu:ran- 
teed purchasing power, the Treasury 
could also attract savings from people of 
the opposite type, through the issuc of 
lottery loans. Legislation to that end 
would encounter strong resistance, but 


it is high time to test Parliamentary and 
public opinion on this subject. 

It is necessary to realise that in pre- 
vailing conditions securities of the con- 


ventional type have not a sufficient 
attraction. Self-denial to the exten: of 
£100 for the sake of receiving £4 a year 
cannot be sufficient inducement if the 
purchasing power of the {ioc is 
expected to depreciate by £4 a vear. 
Additional attraction must be provided, 
either in the form of guaranteed pur- 
chasing power, or in the form of large 


prizés. Possibly there may be other 
solutions. What matters is that those 
concerned should use their imagination 
and devise some new typeof issue lidble 


to appeal to the public. Now that, 
judging by the saving figures for 19<2, it 
has become evident-that even a substan- 
tial increase of the imterest ratcs 1s 
unable to produce the desired response 
to conventional issues, the time has «ome 
for some hard and practical thinking on 
the subject.—Yours faithfully, 

Pau E:nzic 
London, E.C.4 


* 


Srr—It is encouraging that an article 
on this subject should be the first con- 
tribution of The Economist to our 
thought for 1953. May I enter a pica 
that it should be extended to include 
what I am tempted to’ term “the [or- 
gotten man ”—the self-employed person 
in general-and the professional man 'n 
particular, 

It is true, of course, that it is necessary 
to encourage the ploughing back of com- 
pany profits and also the personal savings 
of individuals. But I fear that to the 
self-employed person, and especially the~ 
professional man, the question of how 
to induce more saving has a hollow 1 ng. 
His claim is not for inducement but ‘or 
bare permission. 

If a company retains profits to meet 
legitimate expectations of capital requ:'c- 
ments, or as. reserves against known 
liabilities, no one suggests that the prc! 
so retained should be treated for ‘ax 
purposes. as though they had been <is- 
tributed. But-if the business remsins 
unincorporated, as most professicnal 
businesses must be, all profits whet cr 
retained or not are treated as thovy 
they had been distributed. 

If a person is employed, his employ«'s 
contributions to an approved pens.on 
fund and, in case of a contributory 
scheme, his own also, are allowed «s 
deductions from income for tax purposs. 
But a self-employed person, being denied 


— 


s 


~ 
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“ix advantage from building up 


oll -+- reserves in his business, is also 
denicd any tax advantage in respect of 
any contribution he may make towards a 
pension for -himself on fetirement, 


though that pension if and when 
d will be fully taxable as income. 


The first of these problems, one may 
will receive consideration from the 
Commission ; the second is already 
being considered by the Millard Tucker 
Committee. A reading of The Economist 
over inany years suggests that you would 
not really welcome a world composed 
entirely of companies and employees. 


hop 


So may I remind you of the forgotten 
man, and of the way in which our tax 
laws discriminate against him?—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. S. HERBERT 
London, E.C.t 


Living with the Dollar 
Sir--What a pity that Professor Milton 
Friedman could not, before writing his 
letter, read Mr Day’s letter in your same 
issue. Mr Day emphasises the adverse 
movement in the terms of trade which 
would result from exchange deprecia- 
tion. It is not unreasonable to ask Mr 
Friedman to consider what would 
happen if depreciation of the exchange 
value of the pound .would increase the 
volume of our exports, but in a some- 
what smaller proportion than the fall in 
their dollar price. If Packards were 
acmitted freely and the pound were then 
left “free to find its own level in the 
market,” the dollar value of our exports 
would fall and the balance of payments 
would deteriorate progressively. The 
actual situation is doubtless less extreme 
but the change in the terms of trade 
which would have to be accepted in 
order to secure a larger volume of trade 
is clearly pretty substantial. 


Mr Friedman’s idea seems to be that 
a big rise in the domestic price of wheat, 
resulting from the fall in the value of the 
pound, would lead to economy on bread, 
expenditure being diverted to things 
like bicycles which would be produced 
with the resources liberated from the 
production of Rolls-Royces, for which 
imported Packards are to be substituted. 
Even Marie Antoinette would have 
recognised that such a change in the 
pattern of consumption would involve 
serious hardship. It would, it is true, 
be brought about under the. free 
Operation of the pricing system, and 
perhaps that is why Mr Friedman feels 
that it must be for the best, but the 
point at issue (so long as the difficulty is 
one of selling rather than of producing 
additional exports) is not bound up with 
‘modern egalitarian jargon,” to which 
he objects. To secure the respect for 
which he pleads for the teachings of 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo, it is 
hecessary to recognise the qualifications 
to which their teachings are subject. It 
is as important to ise these as it 
is to see through “ mercantilist fallacies.” 
—Yours faithfully, 
R. F. Kann 


King’s College, Cambridge 





. Gifts to Stalin 


- Sir—In the Note in your last issue 


you say “It is far from certain that 
anything would be gained by personal 
meeting with Stalin.” Yet in your lead- 
ing article of October 11th last, you also 
said “If anyzhing is crystal clear from 


what has been said before the 19th Con- - 


gress of the Soviet Communist Party, it 
is that Stalin fears an attack at some 
time by the United States.” 


We know that such a fear is absolutely 
groundless, and that the people of the. 
United States would be prepared to 
pay a very high price indeed, commen- 
surate with their own honour and 
security, for peace, 


If this groundless Russian fear is to 
be removed, the start must be made 
with the man at the top. If, therefore, a 
personal visit to Moscow from either 
Mr Churchill or General Eisenhower 
could help to remove that fear, surely 
that would be the greatest possible gain 
that the free world could get from a 
personal meeting with Stalin —Yours 
faithfully, 


Cyrit OsBorNE 
House of Commons 


Two Welcomes for Tito 


Smr—Mr Ziataric indirectly affirms in 
his letter published in your issue of 
January 3rd that no “friends of the 
West” are “at the moment .. . serving 
sentences in penitentiaries,” other than 
persons who “ proved to be even greater 
friends of the Axis and other enemies ” 
of Jugoslavia. 


Many sincere British friends of Jugo- 
slavia would be most grateful to Mr 
Ziataric if he will make it clear whether 
this means that such men as Dr Boris 
Furlan and Dr Dragoljub Jovanovic 
have been released from prison or that 
they have suffered the fate of the late 
Dr Tomo Jancikovic and died in 
custody ? 


Only if Mr Zlataric can reassure your 
readers on cases like these, will they feel 
able to agree with him that the reputa- 
tion of your newspaper can suffer 
through your refusal. to forget our 
friends.—Yours faithfully, 


Francis NEATE 
Richmond 


India’s National Plan 


Sir—The article in your issue of 
December 20th contains the statement 
that only some 700,000 persons in India 
are in a position to pay any taxes. I 
have no works of reference readily avail- 
able, but wonder whether this figure 
referred only to the payers of taxes to 
the Central Government. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that all those assessed by 


- States to land revenue and local rate do 


not amount to much more than this 
figure. 
In addition, it must be remembered 


. 
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prefer indirect taxation, and many local 
bodies derive much, if not all, of their 
income from indirect levies, octroi on 
the entry of goods, surcharges on rail- 
way tickets, and the like. Further, 
efficient though the machinery of the 
Central Board of Revenue is, there is 
little doubt that many private indi- 
viduals and small firms at the bottom 
of the scale escape the net. 


In short, although it does not affect 
the main purpose of your article, most 
people in India probably pay some 
taxes (even out of a £19 income), and 
in the middle range there is probably a 
certain taxable capacity which cannot be 
readily tapped.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P, Low 
Neston, Cheshire 


Lancashire’s Fill of Advice 


Sir—Your ‘allusion to the possible ill 
effects of minimum price fixing arrange- 
ments upon the ability of the Lancashire” 
cotton industry to compete effectively 
against Asiatic low-cost producers is 
timely indeed. These same price fixing 
arrangements also help to explain some 
of the apparent stubbornness of the 
textile unions to agree to “ redeploy- 
ment,” double shift working or like 
attempts to reduce working costs. In 
their report the American team seized 
upon the crux of the textile unions’ 
attitude completely when they wrote: 


The absence of real competition in the 
Lancashire cotton industry exerts a 
powerful influence on both management 
and labour. Labour contends that it is 
illogical to expect it to accept redepley- 
ment over larger complements of 
machinery which will increase the * 
employers’ profits without substantial 
increases in pay for the operatives. 
Theoretically, double shift working, re- 
deployment, and the full utilisation of 
automatic machinery in both spinning 
and weaving processes are all means of 
improving the competitive efficiency of 
the industry—by a reduction of both 
costs and prices. But in practice—-in the 
spinning section particularly—the reduc- 
tion of total or working costs by the 
utilisation of any of the above improved 
methods of working does not result in 
a corresponding fail in market prices for 
yarn quoted by the firms which have 
succeeded in making the cost reductions. 
Their adhesion to the agreement on 
minimum prices permits them to sell 
their goods only at prices fixed by the 
Yarn Spinners Association. A second 
price agreement exists between the 
various firms engaged in cloth finishing. 


Unfortunately, the yarn spinners dgree- 
ment—despite its fifty-odd clauses— 
provides no detail as to the means by 
which the selling prices of yarn are fixed 
for the different sections of the cotton 
spinning industry. If, in fact, the Yarn 
Spinners Association marks yarn 
prices in order to provide the less efficient 
tirms with a living—as our experience of 
price fixing arrangements in other indus- 
tries both here and in the United States 


that there is a tendency in India to suggests would be the case—then this 
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agreement rather than the actions of the 
textile unions is tending to keep the 
overall efficiency of the cotton spinning 
industry, so far as price is concerned, 
at the level of the weakest and the least 
efficient. If by this agreement high-cost 
firms without any future plans for re- 
equipment or redeployment can exist 
comfortably along with the remaindér 
then the pace of re-equipment is bound 
to be slow irrespective of complacency 
in whichever camp it might be found— 
either among the employers or the textile 
unions.—Yours faithfully, 


ROLAND SMITH 
Manchester 


No Crowns 


Str—lIt is a pity that the opening of the 
new reign should not be taken as the 
opportunity to make changes in the 
coinage, which would bring it more into 
line with the economic facts of the 
nation’s life. There is indeed something 
almost dishonest about the official 
attitude to the five-shilling piece, the 
crown. This is being struck to a special 
design to celebrate Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation. But while the crown has 
been struck in a number of recent years 
to commemorate some royal event such 
as King George V’s Jubilee, it is treated 
more as a memento of the occasion than 
as a coin of the realm. We are reminded 
that the crown was first struck in the 
reign of King Edward VI in 1551. But 
nothing is said about the way in which 
the purchasing power of five shillings has 
fallen—even since the Jubilee. 


Up to about the end of the last century 
the crown was used as currency. So for 
a time was a four-shilling piece. Both 
lost favour because they were so big and 
heavy, and because there was no real call 
for a coin with such a high monetary 
value. Today, however, the position has 
been radically altered by inflation. The 
» London and Cambridge index of retail 
prices, taking even the 1938 average as 
100, stands at 235. This means that a 
half-crown will now just about do the 
work of a shilling before the war. Yet 
it weighs two and a half times as much, 
and everyone knows from _ personal 
experience how much heavy cash must 
now be carried to be of much use. 


There seems to be great prejudice 
against recognising this fall in the value 
and sc the usefulness of the coinage. To 
carry out a full overhaul is asking a great 
deal. It would certainly involve serious 
consideration of a switch to a decimal 
system. But, without prejudice to any 
such basic change in the future, there is 
a strong case for simply introducing this 
year a smaller five-shilling piece for 
everyday use instead of harping on a 
commemorative coronation medallion. 
This would mean a change in the normal 
banking gethods of weighing silver but 
it would enormously help the general 
public. And even this new crown would 
only do the work of a prewar florin— 
Yours faithfully, 

CORONAPHAL 
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THE SUDAN 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE SUDAN: 1882-1902. 
By Mekki Shibeika. 
Oxford University Press. 439 pages. 30s. 


[= was during the twenty years follow- 
ing direct, British intervention in 
Egypt in 1882 that relations between this 
country, Egypt and the Sudan became 
increasingly involved. Explanations of 
how this occurred, and speculations on 
the reasons for it, are likely to preoccupy 
historians of the Nile valley for many 
years to come. It is satisfactory, there- 
fore, to find that the University College 
of Khartoum has so accurate and 
objective a Reader in Sudan History 
as Dr Mekki Shibeika. The first nine 
chapters of his book are the thesis for 
which he was given a doctorate of 
philosophy at London University. 


The problem of the Sudan came to 
the fore within a month of the British 
occupation of Cairo in 1882. Events 
had moved so quickly, and had necessi- 
tated such portentous decisions by 
Gladstone’s second ministry, that the 
consequences for Egypt’s southern 
empire of the Egyptian army’s collapse 
had been overlooked. But the Mahdi 
had declared his mission a year earlier, 
and Egyptian forces in the Sudan had 
already suffered a number of. defeats at 
his hands. In these circumstances, the 
Khedive was by no means reluctant to 
avoid the inevitable destruction of 
Egyptian rule in the Sudan by shifting 
responsibility for its continuance to the 
British. However, when Gladstone 
translated the inevitable into a decision 
to withdraw the Egyptian administra- 
tion from the Sudan until Egypt itself 
had been regenerated, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister opposed the plan, with- 
out making any suggestion for a 
practical alternative, and was obliged to 
resign. As a result, Egyptians claim, 
and claimed vociferously before the 
Security Council in 1947, that they were 
forced out of the Sudan in order to 
satisfy British imperialist designs. Dr 
Shibeika demonstrates once more that 
it was the Mahdist revolt, and the bank- 
ruptcy of Egyptian rule, that necessitated 
the withdrawal from Khartoum and 
the retention of British troops in Egypt. 


It is hardly likely that any historian 
will improve on Lord Cromer’s masterly 
account either of this period or of the 
creation of the Condominium Govern- 
ment in the Sudan after the reconquest 
in 1898. Dr Shibeika’s more original 
work is to be found in the chapters 
dealing with British policy while 


IN HISTORY 


Egyptian rule in the Sudan was dormiant. 
He deals, first, with Italian expansion 
from the Red Sea port of Massawa, and 
then with French encroachments into 
the area of the Upper Nile. Lord 
Rosebery’s part in the events leading to 
the creation of the Italian colony of 
Eritrea,.in so far as it included part of 
theeastern province of the Egyptian 
Sudan, and the effect of the Italian 
defeat at Adowa on the timing of the 
reconquest of the Sudan, are given their 
proper importance. For the events lead- 
ing to the Marchand expedition and the 
Fashoda incident, Dr Shibeika has 
relied on  M. Pierre Renouvin’s 
researches published in 1948. 


The final sentence of the book will 
not be welcomed in Egypt. It reads: 


The one fact that stands out quite clearly 
from the study of British policy in the 
Sudan is that the Sudan question al! 
through was considered as subsidiary to 
the Egyptian question. 

On the other hand, one chapter is 
headed, “ Guarding the Nile valley from 
Italy,” and another, “ Guarding the Nile 
valley from France.” The part of the 
valley Great Britain defended by its 
policy between 1882 and 1902 was the 
Sudan part, and, to this extent, most 
Sudanese of the present generation 


must consider that they benefited greatly 
from it. 


It is a little disappédinting that Dr 
Shibeika should not have brought to his 
studies more of the information and 
insight one migft have expected from 
a Sudanese historian writing on a sub- 
ject so closely related to his own country. 
In his narrative, he makes full use of 
British official archives, with all the 
drama and aberrations they reveal ; but 
he gives no examples of the writings of 
the Mahdi himself—his letters to Queen 
Victoria, for instance—and few indica- 
tions of Egyptian official opinion. They 
would have helped not only to give a 
truer idea of the atmosphere in which 
British policy developed, but would 
throw into even sharper relief the 
remarkable fact that, only fifty years 
after the creation of the present regime 
in the Sudan, a Sudanese scholar should 

/write a book of this quality in English. 

The transliteration of Arabic names 
presents its usual difficulties, particularly 
when the method used in the text differs 
from the one used in the principal map. 
One.can understand “al-Ubayyid” for 
the usual El Obeid, and “Tukar” for 
‘Tokar ; but, in the reference to drums, 
should tom-toms become “ tum-tums ” ? 
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BUYMANSHIP 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS. 
By Arch W. Troelstrup. 


McGree Hill Book Co., Inc, 458 pages. 
40s. 

+URPRISINGLY, the word does not 
SY emsnate from Station Road, Yeovil. 
Its pe petrator is the Chairman of the 
Départment of Consumer Education of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
United States of America, whose book is 
based on a course in “ Consumer Prob- 
lems in Family Living” given in that 


department over the last ten years. It 
constitutes a cradle-to-grave consumers’ 
yade-mecum, beautifully practical, 
thoroughly sensible, and as uproariously 
1s anything in the New Yorker. 


funny 


This last quality, ome hastens to add, is 
quite unintentional, The opening 
chapter, “Money Management for 
College Students,” takes the form of 


a touchingly man-to-man dialogue 
between John, a feckless fresher who has 
run through his entire allowance by the 
end of his first semester, and. his in- 
structor, who is endeavouring to save 
him from parental wrath and a prema- 
ture end to his college career. Budgets, 
time schedules, checking accounts, and 
the home de-spotting of tuxedos are dis- 
cussed in turn ; a few weeks’ application 
of the principles of money management 
enables John to report a return to com- 
parative solvency; his mentor’s wise 
words on charge accounts are interrupted 
by a telephone call from a local store 
complaining that the mentor’s own 
account is three months overdue. ... 
“Sensing the awkward situation, John 
quickly said ‘ You know, sir, I still think 
you’re tops’ ...” 

Subsequent chapters deal in general 
terms with family budgeting and the 
money element in family happiness. 
Admirable good sense, both about money 
and about human nature, is embellished 
with such gems as a Statistical table 
relating the paid employment of wives to 
marital happiness measured in “ euphor- 
units” and by advice to the working wife 
to “relax ~with the husband in an 
interesting and attractive way.” These 
generalities are followed by more detailed 
advice on “ buymanship ” in the field of 
food, clothing, houseroom, medical 
services, insurance policies and invest- 
ments ; by guidance on wills and trusts, 
loan agencies, instalment buying, and 
credit generally ; by a chapter on taxes ; 
and by a final summary of the agencies, 
Private and public, which protect the 
consumer. Each chapter is followed by a 
bibliography and a list of questions and 
suggested “ activity problems.” The 
questions range from “ Are frozen foods 
economical buys?” to “ How have beliefs 
changed through the years? (Early Man, 
Greeks, Romans, Asiatics, Epicureans, 
Puritans and so on.)” 

English readers may regard “Consumer 
Problems” rather as a magnified docu- 
ment on the American Way of Life than 
4S a guide to their own, behaviour in the 
very cifferent setting of this island. They 
will, however, probably regret that no 


equally comprehensive, informative, 
honest and practical handbook, with or 
without entertainment value for aliens, 
is available on this side of the Atlantic. 


HOW TO BE A 
DIPLOMAT 


THE RULING FEW. 
By Sir David Kelly. 
Hollis and Carter. 449 pages. 25s. 


f peeaMacy has lately changed in 
appearance almost as much as has a 
hospital or a steam engine. Forty years 
ago it was (as Mr Harold Nicolson’s 
biography of King George V has just 
reminded us) a realm in which a letter 
to “ My dear Nickie” could by-pass the 
Foreign Office ; it was also a profession 
that demanded of its postulants the 
guarantee of a private net income of 
£400 a year. Today, a rather more 
mixed bag deals with a much more 
mixed world. But is the profession so 
different? Sir David Kelly thinks not. 
However democratic a country’s label, 
its major social changes are still 
inevitably wrought, and its important 
issues decided, by a tiny minority of 
people. The difference is that the ruling 
few are no longer always the same few. 
An ambassador’s main job is therefore, 
now as ever, to cultivate the men in 
power ; to this is nowadays added the 
spice of spotting and contriving to rub 
shoulders with likely winners. Sir 
David writes off as a “most pathetic 
fallacy” the notion that 


an ambassador should cruise round 
trying’ to get contacts with the man in 
the street, for the latter has no more 
direct personal say in a modern demo- 
cracy than he had under the Habsburgs or 
Hohenzollerns. 


The book’s title and this sentence, if 
quoted in isolation, could give a false 
idea of the author’s standards. (Tongues 
that are itching to cite the collapse of the 
Hoare-Laval plan at the hands of the 
British public had best hold themselves 
in.) He proclaims the second main task 
of an ambassador to be “ building up a 
sympathetic knowledge of himself and 
his country among the public.” And so 
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AND THE KIKUYU 
L. S. B. Leakey 


‘It is not too much to say that if this book had been written 30 
years ago and policy shaped accordingly ... the present discon- 
tents in Kenya might never have risen. . . It is to be hoped that 
all members of the royal commission which is now in the course 
_ of being appointed will read it.’ The Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. © 
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we find him nullifying his own dictum, 
down among the very people he had 
thought to ignore—jogging round rural 
Turkey, staging a requiem for Cardinal 
Hinsley “ in a Catholic country in which 
it had hardly been realised that there 
was a British cardinal at all,” and prais- 
ing as “greatly helpful” the work done 
in untouched strata by those maligned 
twins, the press attaché and the labour 
attaché. 


What, by these standards, are the 
qualifications for a diplomat? After 
following this intelligent and~—polished 
but clearly irascible Irishman from Latin 
America to Northern Europe and then to 
Egypt, Switzerland, Argentina, Turkey 
and, finally, Russia, a reader can attempt 
to answer the question. A first require- 
ment is an almost E. M. Forster-ish taste 
for examining human motives; a second 
is to cherish no exalted British standards 
of what is and isn’t done, since these 
must fog perception in “the vast areas ” 
(they are specified on page 7) “in which 
duty to one’s family and friends is con- 
sidered more sacred than public duty ”; 
third, sufficient strength to avoid going to 
ground under reams of paper, and to 
stake reputation o#f recommending a 
policy; lastly, an English cut of jib. The 
experiences recounted keep indicating 
that foreigners felt easier with the kind 
of Englishman that they expect (“ when 
you are coming to drink whisky and taik 
with me privately ”) than with one who 
seems to wish to play them at their own 
game. Not only the text but the face on 
the dustcover suggest that le milord 
anglais avec son sangfroid habituel still 
has points as a servant of his country. 


This entertaining and enlightening, if 
highly subjective, book is made more 
interesting by the summary accounts in 
each chapter of the politics in the coun- 
tries to which the writer was posted. 
Snapshots of Perén and Nahas, though 
taken in the thirties and forties, are still 
apposite, and the notes on the last 
appointment—Moscow at the outset of 
the “peace campaign ”—will be found 
too short by most readers. Yet to 
lengthen them would be to throw the 
book out of proportion, for it is the story 
of a generation, and, for that, the 
balanced tale of a lifetime is a good 
vehicle. 
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SOURCE OF GERMAN 
POWER 


THE RUHR. 
By Norman J. G. Pounds. 
Faber. 283 pages. 25s. 


GERMAN professor dealing with 

the subject of the Ruhr would have 
treated it either in microscopic detail or 
in its relation to the cosmos; and in 
either case at immense length. Professor 
Pounds does not fall into these mistakes, 
though his success in handling his topic 
iS uneven. 


His work is: sub-titled “A survey in 
historical and economic geography,” and 
fully justifies the description. It gives 
an excellent account of how the iron and 
stee] industry of the Ruhr. grew_organic- 
ally out of the little charcoal-burning 
smelters in the forests to the south. Until 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
Germany lagged behind Britain in heavy 
industrial development—which is one 
reason why the Ruhr did not become so 
hideous a place as the Black Country. 
Foreign capital helped to set the Ruhr 
concerns on their feet. British invention 
of the basic Bessemer process saved the 
infant German steel-making industry 


from the competition of Britain, and a 
further immense stimulus was given to 
it by the invention of the open hearth 
furnace by the German, Siemens, and 
the Frenchman, Martin. 


Empire-building by the leading Ruhr 











ART AND TECHNICS 
BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


15s. net 


‘This brave and profoundly 
sincere book is one every think- 
ing man and woman-would do 
well to ponder over: though brief, 
it is the most actual, and in that 
sense perhaps the most important, 
Mr. Mumford has yet written . . .” 


Times Literary Supplement 
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entrepreneurs started in the middle of 
last century, together with that other 
typical German phenomenon—the cartel 
system. In the course of years Stinnes, 
Krupp and a handful of other families 
bought up coalfields to serve their steel 
plants ; compensation for the*loss of 
their property in Lorraine after the 
first world war led their industrialists 
to invest still further in coal until 
over half the Ruhr mings were in 
the hands of the steel companies. 
Germans are proud of this system of 
Verbundwirtschaft, which brought 
immense wealth to the steel companies. 
But the coal companies, the miners and 
the “ small man” suffered from what was 
fundamentally an expression of the 
German power complex. 


On political and economic develop- 
ments from 1918 onwards this survey is 
comparatively weak. The effects of 
reparations after the first world war, 
American Joans, and the great slump are 
inadequately treated; and the indus- 
trialists’ part in secret rearmament and 
aid to Hitler—though it is often exag- 
gerated—is here belittled. The author’s 
treatment of the latest postwar period 
is also sketchy, though it contains some 
sound economic argument. Recalling the 
Morgenthau plan and the original French 
proposal to form a separate state out of 
the Ruhr, Mr Pounds rightly insists on 
the importance of preserving an area that 
possesses thirty-five per cent of the 
reserves of coking coal in 
Europe ; but he passes too lightly over 
the political dangers inherent in a revival 
of German power. The value of his 
survey would have been doubled if he 
could have examined how far these risks 
may be minimised by the Allied attempt 
to break up the Ruhr trusts and by the 
great experiment of the Schuman coal- 
steel pool. 


Shorter Notices 


BRITAIN’S FOOD SUPPLIES. 
By K. G. Fenelon. 
Methuen. 212 pages. 15s. 

Food is an accepted topic of conversation 
in Britain, and a book on food supplies, 
especially one of modest size and easy style, 
is topical and worthy of attention. 


Dr Fenelon has not limited his discussion 
to the experience-of the Ministry of Food. 
He starts by describing consumption habits 
in the eighteenth century and then jumps 
to the interwar period. He is fully alive to 
the great differences that exist in both 
regional and national diets, but he goes on 
to show how “food supplies” are statis- 
tically calculated: and compared as between 
one country and another. Only the middle 
third of the book is devoted to wartime 
and postwar experience; and the remainder 
deals with world supplies and discusses 
prospects for the future. 


A book that is so compressed cannot treat 
the subject exhaustively. I: is more in the 
nature of a simple but authoritative hand- 
book than a study. It describes rather 
than criticises, though an occasional para- 
graph, such as the one stating the case 
against state trading, enters the arena of 
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controversy. Even here, the author o>) 
lets his views be known at the very end 
This lack of critical examination exp) \n; 
the apparently peculiar treatment of cer: 3p 


subjects. Subsidies, for example, wh.) 
since 1947 have determined the Gov: 
ment’s approach to food- policy, are ¢)s- 
cussed briefly in only one ol ninet.. 
sections of a single chapter. Any detailed 
study of food supplies would have devoicd 
at least one full chapter to this topic. 


Although Dr Fenelon appears to suh- 
scribe to the view that world food supp! cs 
are not increasing at a sufficiently: ra) iq 
rate to match the increase in world con- 
sumption, he does at least add that Brit.ip 
can obtain all the food it wants if it}. 
means to pay for it. Both the old and the 
new versions of Malthus ignore the effect of 
the price mechanism, and this again }e.ds 
back to the question of subsidies. The book 
contains a useful statistical. appendix. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE IN GRPFA 
BRITAIN. 


By James Stirling Ross. 
Oxford University Press. 398 pages. 30s 


— 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
By M. Penelope Hall. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 332 pages. 2: 


_ In spite of the great changes wrouvh 
in Britain’s provision of social security 
the legislation of 1946 and subsequently. 
good comprehensive books describing them 
are rare. Students, both in this country 
and abroad, will therefore be grateful { 
these two. books, which could also be 1: 
with benefit by any citizen  interesie 
enough to find out how, for instance, th 
national insurance scheme works. 


The distinction of Sir James Stir ng 
Ross’s book is_his account of the antecc- 
dents of the national health = servic, 
stretching back for at least a generation 
The summary of the many reports and 
plans drawn up between the wars and 
during the second are a salutary reminder 
that the Labour Government was in many 
respects the midwife of the service rather 
than the begetter, Sir James has also 
provided a great deal of documentation, 
quoting from, for instance, speeches made 
at meetings of regional hospital boards to 
show what people actually running the 
service think of it, and facts and figures 
on the state of the public health. He also 
has a chapter on the cost of the health 
Service and in a postscript gives the 
Danckwerts award to general practitione:s 
The whole book is completely objective— 
almost to a fault, for at times the lack of 
comment makes the vast amount of mate: a! 
appear undigested. It is, however, a con- 
siderable achievement to have collected .:. 


Miss Hall’s book covers a much wider 
field. She had, therefore, to be much more 
selective in presenting her material, but the 
result is a readable and extremely use/u! 
description of the social services in England 
today. She gives an extensive interpret:- 
tion to the term social service, dealing with. 
for instance, the provision for young 
workers, the handicapped, problem familic:, 
citizens’ advice bureaux and housing. Nor 
is she solely concerned with statutory pro- 
vision. A large part of the book is con- 
cerned with voluntary work, and the |::' 
chapter discusses the benefits and dangers, 
tangible and intangible, of the welfaic 
state. It is a pity that the book was in thc 
press before last year’s national insuranc¢ 
changes were announced, but Miss Hal! ; 
account of the legislation of the Labour 
Government ‘is so lucid that readers w:'! 
be able to place last year’s Act in its prope: 
setting. 
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Consider your 


\dvertising Media 
in terms of 


ee 





Just as one volunteer is better than ten | 
pressed men, so one receptive reader is | 
of more advertising value than a dozen 
with idle minds. And receptive readers 
are what The Listener offers appropriate 
advertisers—receptive in the sense that 


The Listener’s readers are people of en- 


quiring and serious mind. Drawn from 

the highest levels of culture, intellect, | 
education and position, The Listener 
readership. provides a rich and compact 
market for cultivation by advertisers 
of first-quality products and services. 


*. 


Average weekly net sale (A,.B.C. Jan.—June 1952) 131,832 


provides that Receptive Readership 


Advertiso 


“vent Department, B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, 
London, WI 











A quarter of a million Usbecks, 
Kalmucks, Kirghizes, Merkits, 
Keraits, Naimans, Juriats, 
Uighurs and Chinese 
Engineers careering across PR ad: 
Asia on twelve-hand ponies/-“g fd y 
— such was the Golden N ) i AS 
Horde of Ghengis Khan. As 2 ; 

‘ AS VIO A er 

A problem that has long engaged the attention of 
military strategists is how exactly the Great Khan 
managed to feed his hungry hordes of Usbecks, 
Kalmucks, etc., etc. His commissaries would have 
found things a great deal easier if they had been able to 
use Falkirk Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment. 

The Great Khan would have been the first to 
welcome a complete and balanced range of equipment 
with no weak links in the standard of its component 
parts. 5 

As an enterprising strategist, he would have 
welcomed the fact that every installation is-specially 
designed and planned for each individual customer. 
Modern equipment would have released for massacres, 
lootings and pillagings many of the eager Mongols on 
cookhouse fatigue. 

The long life of Falkirk equipment is due to its solid 
cast-iron construction. This quality would have 
appealed greatly to a man into whose soul that 
element had entered:at an early age. He would also 
have appreciated the Falkirk Company’s versatility in 
making equipment for gas, electricity, oil, steam and 
solid fuel. 
A hard bargainer, 








[@2 Pe Cay as is shown by his 
Oe <3 * ; negotiations with the 
Bnd} \N) ee Kin emperor in 1214, 
TaN Ls ANS the Great Khan would 
WEA ash e have been most 

ih Wo FLoR) avs \¥ pleasantly surprised 

J at the Falkirk Iron 


r & 


f ~~ ¥# Company's extremely 
wey 4 => on low initial quotation. 


Get a quote from 


FALKIRK 


for heavy duty cooking equipment 
FOR HOTELS - RESTAURANTS - CANTEENS 


Please write for illustrated leaflet to 
The Falkirk Iron Co. Ltd. 

18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 

or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 

or 18 Leigh Street, Liverpool, ! é) ry 
or Falkirk, Scotland noe ante 
(Proprietors ; Allied lronfeunders Limited) 
























longer — to fly round the world on your trip 

to and from Australia and New Zealand. In some cases 
it may even cost less ! 

Plan now to circle the globe — East to West or West 


to East — by British airlines all the way. Your flight is 


swift and sure by fully pressurized 4-engined airliners of 


B.C.P.A., B.O.A.C. and QANTAS. And you enjoy the 
same high standard of British service and world-wide 
flying experience. 

Your. round-the-world “ concession’ ticket includes 
liberal stopover privileges which enable you to break 
your journey where you wish, provided it is completed 


within 12 months. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed 
Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


B-(-P-A 


PRITISH. COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC+ AIRLINES LTD. WITH 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, QANTAS 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS. LTD, 





It costs no more — and need take no 
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a White Horse 


“T think I'd like 


better than anything” 


Delightful for Holiday Golf 


TURNBERRY 


HOTEL 
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The famous resort and 


renowned Ailsa Golf Course & | 


on Scotland’s Sunny West Coast 


Enquiries for accommodation will receive the 
persona! attention of the Resident Manoger 
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MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, }-Bottles 18/3, 


Open from Easter 
to the end of 
October 
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Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Associati 
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for luxury leisure 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Business Comes Back: 


Washington, D.C, 


FTER the 1950 census it was discovered that the 
population centre of the United States had moved 
forty-two miles westward during the previous ten years and 
had crossed the border from Indiana into Illinois. After the 
election of 1952 the Presidency made a similar move, cross- 
ing from Missouri into Kansas ; Abilene, the small town 
where General Eisenhower grew up, is some 150 miles west 
of Independence, the small town where Mr Truman lives. 
And, when the appointments to the new Cabinet and to 
the various subordinate posts that have so far been filled 
had been studied, it became obvious that power, certainly 
power within the Republican party, had gone in the same 
direction—all the way perhaps from New York to Michigan. 
Just as any new President can hope to have a honeymoon 
with Congress, so he can also expect that the names of the 
men he chooses to help him in the executive branch will 
be greeted with deference and that all newspapers will extol 
their administrative talents, It is not often that anything like 
Senator Taft’s cry of “ incredible ” when he heard the name 
of Mr Durkin—General Eisenhower’s choice for Secretary 
of Labour—shatters the thin ice of respectfulness; this is 
usually thawed, in time, by the behaviour of the individuals 
themselves when they start operations. But there is no 
tradition forbidding general criticism and it was not long 
after General Eisenhower’s Cabinet had been completed that 
someone described it as “ eight millionaires and a plumber.” 
There is nothing inherently immoral, and. indeed nothing 
even unusual, about millionaires in the Cabinet. - Mr Roose- 
velt appointed several of them and Mr Truman, who insisted 
during, the campaign that the Democrats were the party of 
all the people, appointed others. He must indeed, as 
he prepares to leave office, feel more grateful for the devotion 
and for the achievements of those who did not lack wealth 
before they arrived in Washington than for the performance 
of some who tried to remedy the defect while in government 
service. The interesting point about General Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet is not the amount of money each of its members 
may have, but how and where that money was made. The 
General’s appointments, in fact, show how clearly he has 
recognised thats: in the twenty years since his party left 
office, power has passed from the bankers to the 
industrialists, 

From the time, after the Civil War, when General Grant 
arrived in the White House until the end of Mr Hoover's 
Presidency the Republican party was very largely a captive 
of the merchant princes. Such men as the elder J. P. 
Morgan looked upon Presidents as small fry compared to 
themselves. On one occasion, when Theodore Roosevelt 





had started proceedings, under the anti-trust laws, against 
some company in the Morgan empire, Mr Morgan sent one 
of his tame Senators to the White House with a message 
that “if he thinks we have done anything wrong tell him 
to send one of his young men to see my lawyer.” By the 
nineteen-twenties the power of Wall Street was waning and 
that of the mid-western industrialists was rising, but it had 
not risen far enough by the nineteen-thirties for the Demo- 
crats, in the orgy of investigation that accompanied their 
return to power, to choose Mr Henry Ford as their main 
target. That distinction was still reserved for the House 
of Morgan. 

Mr Truman, who grew up in Democratic politics during 
the period when Wall Street was the traditional bogeyman, 
could never quite get the myth out of his blood. Even 
during the last campaign he spent a lot of time inveighing 
against the money-changers, although some of his most 
trusted and successful advisers had come from their ranks. 
To Mr Harriman, Mr Lovett and Mr Forrestal he gave 
Cabinet jobs and to many others, General Draper and Mr 
Paul Nitze, for example, other responsible posts. But only 
in one whistle-stop speech did the President admit the 
change that his successor has now formally recognised. 

“The Republicans,” he said one day, somewhere in 
Indiana 

like to call themselves the GOP [Grand Old Party]. .. . 

It stands for the General’s Own Party. . . . There’s General 

Motors, there’s General Electric, General Mills, General 

Foods . . . General MacArthur and General Wedemeyer— 

and that other General who is the head of their ticket. 


It seemed a mildly amusing campaign joke at the time, but 
subsequent events have proved that it contained quite a bit 
of truth. Onily for electoral purposes, however, could it be 
called a disreputable truth. The Republican party has never 
pretended not to be the party of big business and whatever 
business is biggest can expect to be well represented in its 
councils. The problem before it is how exclusively it can 
remain the party of big business and how much it must 
broaden its base in order to get itself re-elected in four years’ 
time. 


* 


Some businessmen are apprehensive at the amount of 
power that has been put into their hands at a moment when 
government is not going to be a simple task. They feel that 
General Eisenhower has, by his appointments, made it 
altogether too painfully apparent where the responsibility is 
going to lie. The head of one large corporation, soon after~ 
the election, said in a speech that “the American people 
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have just demonstrated their confidence in American 
business. ... We can be, proud.” But a financial writer 
who heard the speech reports. that these sentiments were 
received in silence and that one of the audience came up to 
him later and remarked that “ if businessmen think they got 
an acquittal, they’re mistaken ; they got a reprieve.” In 
fact, it is unlikely that the American people were concerned 
with business at all when they voted. They were passing a 
vote of no confidence in the Truman Administration, not a 
vote of confidence in any other group. But they have given 
business its chance to recover the reputation it lost between 
1929 and 1933. Whether it will do so must depend on the 
soundness of General Eisenhower’s choice of businessmen 
to act as his advisers. 

Although Wall Street has provided the United States with 
some of its best publi lic- servants in the last few years, it ‘s 
undeniable that, in the past, when it was the power behind 
the scenes, it often showed remarkably little comprehension 
of the position or of the feelings of those who worked with 
humbler materials than gold. The General’s decision to rely 
on the new managerial class, rather than the old financial 
groups, for his administrators may come from an under- 
standing that, because they have had to solve the problems 
of labour relations in their businesses, they should have 
wider sympathies. Or it may spring from the normal rever- 
ence of military commanders for those who provided, with 
such spectacular success, the tanks and guns and aircraft 
with which they fought the last war. It is impossible to say. 
But whatever the reasons that guided General Eisenhower 
there is a good case to be made for what he has done. 

Some of his individual choices may disappoint the 
General because it is never possible to predict with certainty 
whether a particular businessman can adapt a talent for 
administering a big corporation into the very different talent 
needed for running a government-department. Mr Charles 
Wilson’s predecessor as president of the General Motors 
Corporation, Mr Knudsen, was an example of one who 
failed to adapt himself. And it is, perhaps, the memory of 
his stay in Washington that has made some people recall 
_ Clemenceau’s remark and change it slightly to “ war is too 
. serious a business to be left to General Motors.” But, until 
experience with his: new Cabinet in office leads General 


Eisenhower,-as it undoubtedly will lead him in some cases, _ 


to make some changes, the bankers must give way, as they 
never did under Democratic regimes, to the managers and 
allow responsibility to move from Wall Street to Detroit. 


Education on the Air 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT: IN IOWA 


HE prevalence of crime on the American air—a recent 

survey found that a quarter of all the programmes 
put out by New York’s seven commercial television stations 
had violent themes—is excused by commercial broad- 
casters on two grounds: such programmes are supposed to 
be popular with audiences and they are offset by a large 
number of broadcasts of news and.classical music, by full 
coverage of political events and by expensively. produced, 
and often ‘admirable, discussion and. expository _ pro- 
grammes. The ‘industry considers these -to be 
“educational ” and a large part of the audience puts the 
voluminous quiz programmes into the same, category, and 
even the “soap operas” abeut wise and suffering women 
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“ because they deal with life’s problems.” Most owners 
of commercial broadcasting stations believe, largely {:om 
unfortunate experiences with third-rate lecturers in he 
early days of wireless, that serious education is dull < utf 
and that the public does not want it. 

But in sound broadgasting the commercial stations } aye 
been supplemented by outlets owned and operated by 
educational and non-commercial interests ; now it is honed 
to do the same for television. Educational radio stations 
began early ; between 1920 and 1925, 171 were licensed 
to broadcast. In some cases the idea was merely to vive 
the physics teacher and his best pupils an exciting projcct ; 
in others, visionaries dreamed of replacing the expensive 
classroom-and-teacher style of education altogether. By 
1934, only 34 educational stations were left ; a considerable 
number of these survivors were attached to agricultural 
colleges, where one of their most useful functions was 
broadcasting farm market news and reports, a-service for 
which rural and small-town state legislators were willing to 
appropriate state funds. _ 

By last year, ‘the number of educational Amplitude 
Modulation radio stations had risen to 122, with 87 of the 
new Frequency Modulation type, often associated with a 


non-commercial AM station ; Wisconsin, for example, has 


an educational network of ten stations. These non-commer- 
cial stations usually belong to colleges or universities or to 
tax-supported school systems, although New York City has 
a municipal station. Unlike commercial stations, they do not 
sell time on the air, and most of them are dependent upon 
appropriations from public taxing bodies for income. ‘They 
are multi- -purpose institutions: they encourage students to 
learn by using their talents on the air ; they train wireless 
technicians, announcers and writers’; they relay or produce 
special programmes for classroom use; some of them 
provide a sort of Third Programme for the general public 
Few are at all high-powered and some of the smaller ones 
can be heard only in the immediate vicinity. 


* 


When the Federal Communications Commission began 
to allocate television channels again last spring, alicr 
reorganising the whole.system, 242 channels, 12 per cent 
of the total available, were reserved for one year for non- 
commercial educational use. This had never been done for 
AM broadcasting, although it had been when FM channe'!s 
were opened up after the war, and the commission has 
warned educators repeatedly that they must make a rc : 
effort to use the channels if the reservation is to be mai 
tained. Applications have~been trickling in and.so far ten 
educational licences have been granted by the commission 
since July, although there is still only one educational 
station on the air ; this is WOI-TV, now three years 0d, 
owned and operated by Iowa State College of Agriculture. 

The problem of financing is serious, for the cost of 
building and operating a television station is so much more 
than taxing bodies have become accustomed to spend |: 
educational radio that it staggers.them. . Even the comme 
cial broadcasters are worried about whether they can ! 
afford to give television programmes away to Stone v who 
cares to view-them, and recoup the cost from advertis:' 
The Metropolitan Opera of New York is among those «ho 


‘have raised considerable money for years by broadcasting 


appeals for donations along with their programmes. [he 
educators may come to something of the sort ; they havc 


‘ 
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Here’s the answer to your problem 


each 


OF SUNDERLAND 


versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over a 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 
works of James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. have been producing 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘ Pyrex’ brand, the 
original heat resisting glass in the world 
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FOR BACTERIOLOGISTS 


—Joblings Sintered Glass Filters 
made entirely from ‘ Pyrex’. The 


¢ filter disc has a pore size of approx- 
9 oe a 5 4 i ae imately one micron —1,oooth of 
a millimetre—and will retain 

5 bacteria 


Plan to show’ YOUR merchandise at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair in 1953—the 
Great Dollar Marketplace where, in a few days, 
you can learn. more about the North American 
market for your product than in a lengthy tour. 
22,985 business people from Canada and 1,040 
from the United States came to see and buy 
merchandise exhibited at ‘the 1952 Canadian 
International Trade Fair. More dollar business 
was done than at any previous Trade Fair in 





FOR YOUR 
TELEVISION SET 


—the envelope of this cathode- 
ray tube is made entirely of ‘Pyrex’ 
to withstand high temperatures 





Toronto. s 
Get in touch mow with your nearest Canadian Trade FOR FOOD AND DRINK 
Representative — in the United Kingdom, write to — a protein hydrolising plant used 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, Canadian Government Exhibition in es 3 , Saale and 


chemical manufacfiire; for ex- 
| ample, to make protein more 
. Show your goods in the great dollar marketplace digestible or more soluble. This . 
) Unit is made of Joblings * Pyrex’ 


. 
195 3 AND FOR THE HOME —THE GENUINE 


: C AN ADI AN original oven-to-table glass 
| INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA—JUNE 1-12, 1953 


VPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA JAMES A JOBLING & COLTD WEAR GLASS WORKSSUNDERLAND 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS : 


Commission, Canada House, London. 
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experimented with tuition fees for formal instruction by 
wireless broadcast and are now trying it out with television, 
with some success, but without achieving any major con- 
tribution to their budgets. 

Iowa State College was able to pioneer in educational 
television because it had considerable sums left over from 
wartime research contracts. Commercial broadcasters in 
the area saw there was going to be a lot of money lost as 
well as made in television, and were happy to see someone 
else make the first attempt at learning the business. So 
WOI-TV was able to arrange to carry profitable com- 
mercial programmes. As a pioneer, it also won large 
grants from the Ford Foundation, which is anxious to 
build up experienced staff‘and a backlog of educational 
television programmes on film. By last spring, WOI-TV 
was budgeting nearly half a million dollars for the coming 
year, ploughing back its profits into equipment, putting on 
13} hours of its own local programmes a week, and wonder- 
ing how it would get along on what the State Legislature 
might give it later. 


* 


This particular combination of circumstances is not 
likely to occur again. But already the University of 
Missouri has applied for a commercial television licence, 
and plans to spend a million dollars building the station 
and half a million a year on operating it, to show educational 
programmes half the time, and to make a profit by the 
second year. Most of the other applications by educational 
institutions are for non-commercial stations. Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science and the 
University. of Kansas (80,miles apart) plan to construct 
separate stations but to pool their talents in programmes. 
The College hopes to build its station for $363,000 and 
operate it for $333,000 a year, and has received its licence. 
Other applicants think they can both build and operate 
television stations for less than that. 

The New York State Board of Regents wants to build 
a statewide network of ten television stations, to be run by 
the University of the State of New York, but drawing on 
the talents of, and serving, the whole school system as well. 
It received five of the first six licences for educational non- 
commercial stations from the FCC. In the San Francisco- 
Oakland district in California, a whole group of educational 
institutions formed a non-profit corporation to apply for a 
Bay Area television station, with the idea of sharing the 
costs and facilities. In other places schools and colleges 
have been putting out instructional programmes from com- 
mercial stations ; in Baltimore this week children /whose 
schools could not be heated because of a strike were being 
taught by television. 

The Ford Foundation is helping in many ways. Last 
year it made a radio series on community problems, “ The 
People Act,” and, in Iowa, a television series, “‘ The Whole 
Town’s Talking,” which it hopes will be used again and 
again elsewhere, and it makes grants to encourage others 
to produce and record good programmes for multiple use. 
It subsidises the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, which is building up a fine library of sound 
recordings on tape to-lend out, and is arranging to exchange 
both radio and television programmes with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The Foundation also helps the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, which 
organised the fight for channels to be reserved for that pur- 
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pose and which is now assisting applicants for them to 
make their plans. 

The Foundation’s most ambitious project has been he 
production of a series of expensive go-minute televis on 
programmes, which began to be broadcast on the nation- 
wide network of the Columbia Broadcasting System :his 
autumn. Mr Alistair Cooke is master of ceremonies 2nd 
the series, “ Omnibus,” has now been taken over by com- 
mercial sponsors, so that the Foundation must find another 
way of spending the money it has set aside for educational 
television. This is an illustration of how, whenever an 
educational broadcast attracts a substantial audience— he 
commercial broadcasters’ main criterion of success—the idea 
is appropriated by commercial interests. Other examples 
of the way in which educational broadcasters have 
raised the standards of commercial programmes are the 
hour-long tecordings’ of classical music now put out by 
many commercial stations. This was begun long ago by 
educational radio stations at a time whenm-commercial broad- 
casters used only hit tunes and hill-billy music, and before 
the commercial networks had made the Metropolitan Opera 
and the big philharmonic orchestras into national 
institutions. 
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State of Truman’s Union 


N his eighth and last Message on the State of the Union 
| to the Congress which has so often frustrated him, 
President Truman writes not as a politician but as a states- 
man, as the elder statesman he is about to become. There 
is no recrimination or bitterness, except towards the Soviet 
Union, no suggestion of the “ Fairer Deal” he would have 
given the American people if he had been allowed to. 

The message begins with a short and restrained account 
of the growth of the national economy and the national 
welfare since the war, and of the internal strength of the 
country for which General Eisenhower will become respon- 
sible in ten days’ time. Mr Truman particularly draws 
attention to “the great awakening of the American con- 
science” on questions of racial prejudice during the !ast 
few years, in marked contrast to the reaction after the first 
world war. But at the end of the message he solemnly warns 
the country against something which he himself has never 
shown. This is fear, the “ corrosive process” which mani- 
fests itself in diminishing tolerance, in idle accusations a4 
in hysteria ; it undermines the country’s liberties and 11s 
faith in itself and its allies, the values which are the strength 
and inspiration of a free people. 

Fear, says Mr Truman, and it is difficult not to agree 
with him, is the greatest danger the United States faces 
today, greater than the threat of Communism. The m:in 
body of the message, however, consists of an almost ncn- 
controversial ageount of that threat and of the measures 
taken to counter it and to build a lasting peace. Then comes 
a solemn admonition, directed personally to Stalin, 
of the complete destruction of civilisation which wou!d 
result from a war in the atomic age. The Communist rule's, 
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Mr Truman points out, plan for generations, not for a con- 
gressional oF presidential term, and the test ahead, of the 
comparative strength, stamina and steadiness of the free 
word and the “ Communist domain,” is therefore sure to 
be !ong and hard. If Mr Truman succeeds in bringing this 
hom: to the American people, in this message and in his 
brovdcast next week, he will leave the best possible legacy 
to the successor to whom he wished all success in under- 
takine “the greatest burden, the most compelling 
responsibilities, given to any man.” 


* 


Conservatives in the Saddle 

‘HEN General Eisenhower is inaugurated on January 
W 20th, the Republicans will control both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government for the first 
time in twenty-two years. But in Congress no party has 
ever had such thin majorities. In the Senate there are 
48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and one Independent— 
Senator Morse, who left the Republicans during the cam- 
paign and dramatised his political homelessness by appear- 
ing with a folding chair. In the House, there are 221 
Republicans to 211 Democrats, with one Independent, and 
two Democratic seats vacant. 

Behind the party labels, however, there is great similarity 
of outlook. The conservatism of both the majority and 
minority is reflected in the elections to party posts. Senator 
Taft, once he had received a nod from General Eisenhower, 
became majority leader by acclamation and Senators Millikin 
and Knowland became heads of the other Republican 
Senate organisations. Not one was an Eisenhower man 
before the convention. In the House the three Republican 
leaders are old familiar conservatives from the Eightieth 
Congress: Mr Martin, Mr Halleck, and Mr Arends. The 
Democrats, by choosing Senators Johnson of Texas, 
Clements of Kentucky, and Hennings of Missouri, have 
signalised the defeat of the party’s progressives and the 
revived power of the southern and border states. 

The conservative coalition which has ruled Congress for 
30 many years is thus more firmly than ever in the saddle. 
[t has already repelled, with majestic ease, attacks by a 
small bipartisan liberal group on the rules of both houses. 
The two great bulwarks against change-——particularly against 
the introduction’ of federal legislation to advance Negro 
rights—are, in the House, the power of the rules committee 
to side-track bills and, in the Senate, rule 22, which, by 
requiring 64 out of 96 votes to enforce closure, allows the 
southern Senators to talk to death any civil rights measure. 

This rule also forbids closure of any debate on a change 
in the rules ; these, on the assumption that the Senate is a 
continuing body—since only one-third of its membership is 
renewed at each election—are carried forward automatically 
from session to session. It was this assumption the liberals 
sought to challenge, for a bare majority would suffice to 
adopt completely new rules. But this reflection on the 
majesty of the Senate enabled the Republicans, without 
embarrassment, to rally all their forces, and defeat the 
proposal to curb debate. Any other result would have been 
a poor return to the formerly Democratic South for its 
Eisenhower majorities in November, and would have 
jeopardised hopes of making those Republican gains 
permanent, 
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New Chars Sales 


ETAIL trade in America reached a record dollar volume 
in 1952, and retailers began the new year with their 
inventories in much better balance than they were a year 
ago. Prices, which had remained fairly stable since last 
January, were a little above the preceding year, although 
clothing and household goods were cheaper. Employment, 
too, reached a record level, and the public earned more 
than-ever before. Many consumers who were scared into 
over-buying in 1950 and 1951 are beginning to need 
replacements for the goods they have worn out, and the 


RETAIL SALES 
(% change from same period of preceding year) 


DEPARTMENT STORES 






fi New York 


relaxation of controls over consumer credit was just the 
kind of encouragement they needed. Sales which had 
picked up in the summer for a short time, and again in 
October, lagged over the election period, and a late Thanks- 
giving Day holiday delayed Christmas shopping. But when 
the real flood of buying started, it came with a rush, 
especially during the last three shopping days before 
Christmas. Women’s clothing, household appliances, tele- 
vision sets, jewellery and toys were in such great demand 
that retail sales at Christmas easily exceeded 1951. 
Retailers confidently expect to maintain their volume of 
sales throughout 1953; but at the same time they are 
preparing for a period of intense price competition. In 
anticipation of this trend, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
the great mail order specialists, have already lowered their 
prices. In particular heads of department stores are 
anxious to improve their position, for their increase in 
sales has not kept up with the general growth of retail 
trade, This has been especially so in the city of New York. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank has recently pub- 
lished a study on department store sales in its district which 
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suggests that this relatively poor showing is due mainly 
to an accentuation of the same trends that have been affect- 
ing department stores elsewhere. The bank’s study points 
out that there is severe competition from other retail 
outlets, such as furniture and wireless appliance stores, 
Which offer more liberal credit and “trade-in” terms. 
There has also been a rapid growth of speciality shops in 
many of the residential areas, and the city’s department 
stores have lost some of their customers through the migra- 
tion of many people in the middle income groups to the 
outlying suburbs. New York City’s increase in population 
between 1940 and 1950 was the smallest ten-year gain in 
sixty years. The fact that a large proportion of the 
newcomers to the city is composed of displaced persons, 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes, whose earnings are low, has 
hit the department stores all the harder. Many of these 
shops have established branches outside the cities, but there 
is a hard struggle ahead for the downtown department store 
trying to regain its old share of the retail market. 


* 


Political Hold-up for Buses 


HE New Yorkers: who normally make 3} million 
E journeys every working day on the city’s privately 
owned bus lines seem to be taking the stoppage of this form 
of transport in their stride—or, more often, in their cars 
or in the municipally owned buses and undergrounds, which 
provide two-thirds of the city’s public transport. The men 
who run these work a basic 40-hour week and are paid 
$1.86 an hour. It had long been obvious that when the 
transport workers’ contract with the private companies 
expired at the end of 1952 the union leader, Mr Michael 
Quill, would demand similar terms for the men who have 
been working 44 or 48 hours a week for $1.66 or $1.73 
an hour. In fact, he is asking over $2 an hour for the 
employees of the private companies, presumably with the 
intention of then forcing up municipal wages again. The 
private companies insist that they cannot contemplate such 
an increase unless they are allowed to raise fares. 

Permission to do this can only be given by the city 
government, which should welcome the idea, since it is 
losing money on its own transport services with the present 
ten-cent charge. But the hand that grasps the nettle of 
higher fares is likely to be stung in the municipal elections 
next November, and the Mayor, Mr Impéllitteri, who hopes 
to be the Democratic candidate to succeed himself, is 
struggling to find a way out. After doing nothing as long 
as he could, he proposed as g substitute that the private 
bus companies should be excused their taxes. This, how- 
ever, would enable higher wages to be paid only if they 
were excused by the state as well as by the city. 

But the Republicans who govern the state from Albany 
are understandably disinclined to help the Democratic 
Mayor out of his difficulties, especially in a year when they 
have high hopes of at last winning control of New York 
City. Furthermore, the state does not see why it should 
forgo tax revenues in order that New Yorkers may travel to 
work more cheaply than do the inhabitants of other large 
cities ; in most of them today the fare is 15 cents. Finally, 
Mr Impellitteri had prepared the ground for the rebuff he 
met in Albany by his delay in producing the long-term. plan 
for putting the city on a sound financial footing, which was 
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a condition of the emergency aid granted by the state | st 
year. The municipal transport deficit is the main re:.on 
why the city is unable to balance its budget and it was only 
as the State Legislature met that the members of the c.\\’s 
Board of Estimate subdued their political rivalries sufficic; :|y 
to approve a scheme for an independent transit autho: :y, 
to be financed by a new tax on business. This-will not do 
their election prospects much harm, but it will do littic to 
improve their chances of getting more help from Alban\. 


* 


Competition among Investigators 


HE Eighty-second Congress died, as it had lived, afraid 
2 to challenge Senator McCarthy. As its successor t.ok 
office, the committee which, at Senator Benton’s instigation, 
had been inquiring into Mr McCarthy’s fitness for office 
reported details of financial transactions on his part that 
looked suspicious, if mot worse, especially since Mr 
McCarthy refused to testify about them. Even so the 
committee did not pass judgment on him, but merely ‘eft 
a number of questions for the Eighty-third Congress, or the 
new Republican Attorney-General, to answer in the unlikely 
event that either of them wanted to try. The report did not 
go into Mr Benton’s most serious allegation, that Senator 
McCarthy had committed perjury when he charged that the 
State Department was infiltrated by Communists. One of 
the main targets of these charges, Mr John Carter Vincent, 
has now won a reprieve from dismissal. At the suggestion 
of Mr Acheson, President Truman has appointed a special 
panel to review this case, and its report may provide Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr Dulles with their first chance of 
building up the morale of the Foreign Service. 

Senator McCarthy, however, newly if belatedly decorated 
by the Navy with a galaxy of medals for his wartime 
service, and fortified by the failure of Mr Benton’s attack 
on him, will have plenty of opportunities in the new Senate. 
For he will be chairman of the committee on executive 
expenditures, which has a permanent investigating sub- 
committee. He has already announced that he hopes its 
proceedings will be televised, something which the Demo- 
cratic chairman refused to allow, and that it will begin with 
an inquiry intg subversion in the colleges. . Educational 
institutions, which are also the latest target of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, would seem to be out- 
side the field of executive expenditures, but. Mr McCarthy 
hopes that in the new Senate his committee will be given 
responsibility for all inquiries into Communism. He is 
trying to enlist the help of, and thus eliminate competition 
from, Senator Ferguson, a redoubtable investigator, who 
would otherwise probably become head of the od 
McCarran internal security subcommittee. 

Another famous investigator, Mr Herbert Brownel!. is 
to be in charge of the executive agency responsible for th«se 
inquiries, the Department of Justice. It may not be |g 
before he finds himself competing with Congress, w!.<h 
obviously plans to turn every stone left by the-Democr ic 
Administration and to dig up more. It is possible, howe: «r, 
that Senator Taft and the other Republican leaders in C:n- 
gress may ask their colleagues for a halt, or at leas: a 
breathing spell, on the grounds that this rivalry am: »¢ 
investigators is an undesirable embarrassment for the 1 
Administration, 
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The Case of Comrade - Voznessensky 


NE great difference. between prewar and postwar 
O Russia is the impression of political stability presented 
by the Soviet regime since the last war. In the notorious 
trials of the thirties Stalin was consolidating his hold on 
power and dealing the final blows to his real or imaginary 
opponents. With the purge of the generals in 1938, however, 
that phase came to an end. All potential competitors had 
been eliminated and Stalin reigned supreme. True, there 
has been some mild “ purging” since 1945; the new 
generals, who’ conquered dangerously shining laurels in 
battle, were quickly thrown off their pedestals. The artists, 
too, who overstepped their freedom, were promptly put 
back in their place by the late Zhdanov. In addition, some 
leaders were downgraded and some,minor local bosses 
dismissed, particularly during the “dry-cleaning” which 
preceded last year’s All-Union Party Congress. Yet with 
one notable exception, none of the major: Soviet political 
figures has been removed from the stage since the war 
except by death. 

The exception is Nicolai A. Voznessensky, a brilliant 
young economist who, having been Russia’s chief planner 
in wartime and the following three years, was, in March, 
1949, suddenly and mysterously dismissed from his posts 
as vice-premier, head of the Planning Commission and 
member of the Politbureau. Beyond this official demotion 
nothing else was disclosed at the time. But a short time ago 
the affair was raked up again by the new propaganda chief, 
Mikhail Suslov, who thus officially acknowledged Voznes- 
sensky’s disgrace and simultaneously revealed that it had 
been accompanied by a major reshuffle among Soviet 
economists, a reshuffle which probably has not yet run its 
full course. ' 


- 


« 
Pravda Attacks Izvestia 


The revelation is the more surprising in that it took the 
form of an attack by one Soviet organ on another. Writing 
in Pravda—the party’s official daily newspaper—Suslov 
attacked Izvestia—the chief State organ—for printing an 
article by P. Fedosseyev.~ The article itself is above sus- 
picion. [t reiterates and praises Stalin’s recent statement— 
in his “* Problems of Economics ”—that objective economic 
conditions do not cease to éxist in a socialist society, and 
attacks those who believed that economic laws could be 
transtormed by political aetion. But what Fedosseyev—a 
former editor of the party’s chief theoretical organ, 
Bolshewxk, recently renamed Communist—forgot was to 
make his meg Suslov now reminds him that he, 
Fedosseyey, together with other prominent Soviet econo- 
musts, had been guilty of similar sins, that his departure 


from Bolshevik followed an attack on that paper’s editorial 
board and many of its chief contributors by the Central 
Committee of the party; the whole group was accused, 
among other things, of praising and plugging Voznessensky’s 
book on the war economy of the Soviet Union. Susiov’s 
attack was immediately republished in Jzvestia together with 
an apology for publishing the culprit’s writings, while 
Fedosseyev’s apologies were published later. The incident 
has thus been formally closed ; yet it shows that a strange 
struggle must be going on beneath the smooth monolithic 
surface of Soviet politics. 

The editor of Izvestia must have known that Fedosseyev 
had been attacked by the Central Committee and that he 
was in disgrace. Indeed the attack took place in July, 1949— 
shortly after Voznessensky’s dismissal—and since then 
Fedosseyev, though no longer editor, had had articles 
published in Bolshevik; Similarly most of his fellow-culprits 
have since then written, if not for Bolshevik, at least for 
Planovoye Khozyaystvo (the journal of the Planning Com- 
mission) or Voprosy Ekonomiki (the organ of the economic 
institute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences). Does, then, 
Suslov’s sudden rebuff to Izvestia imply that the party is 
dissatisfied with the over-liberal treatment of disgraced 
economists ? Is it an attack on the “ free-masonry” of 
theoreticians and economists ? 


Economistg Taken to Task 


This impression is reinforced by the simultaneous publi- 
cation in the latest issue of Communist of a sharp criticism 
of the work and achievements of .Soviet economists. The 
article is unsigned and may well also come from Suslov’s 
pen. Part of the attack is merely pro forma. The economists 
are taken to task for not publishing more serious studies of 
such subjects as the composition and development of Soviet 
national income, the structure of wages and prices, etc. 
These are obviously most important topics and all students 
of the Soviet Union await the publication of such articles 
with impatience. Yet, should Soviet economists follow the 
advice of Communist: they would find themselves in the 
dock for revealing State secrets to the enemy. The heart of 
the matter seems to lie somewhere else. Professors and 
lecturers are accused of nepotism, of putting the interest of 
their coterie above those of the Party and the State. This 
may well imply that despite a rebuff from the highest 
quarters a “ Voznessensky group ” has survived its leader’s 
disgrace, that it maintains its critici and has many 


sympathisers in academic circles. Yet what was this mysteri- 
ous crime of Nicolai Voznessensky which seems to have 
been shared by so many prominent Soviet economists ? 
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Nothing in the previous career of Voznessensky fore- 
shadowed his sudden fall. Indeed, by Stalinist standards his 
was a meteoric rise, comparable only to that of the present 
favourite, Georgi Malenkov.. Slightly younger than 
Malenkov, Voznessensky became deputy premier in 1938, 
at the age of scarcely 35. A year later he was made head of 
the State Planning Commission. He was Russia’s economic 
chief during the hard years of the war and it was he who 
launched the postwar plan of reconstruction and develop- 
ment. He seemed destined for the highest honours. His book 
on the war economy of the Soviet Union—which has now 
been dubbed “ unmarxian”’ by Suslov—provoked no un- 
favourable comment when it was published in 1947. On 
the contrary, it gained him a Stalin prize and was held as a 
model of Soviet economic writing. Only two possible 
“sins” could be found in the book. Written in the, flush 
of victory, it gave too many facts about the Soviet economy ; 
and; glorifying Stalin, it indirectly slighted the Leader’s 
foresight. It praised Stalin for gearing the Soviet economy 
to a war footing in the new, unexpected conditions of 1941. 
This is an unorthodox compliment since it implies that the 
Leader did not foresee this situation. Stalin, however, need 
no longer be so very susceptible. These could only be sub- 
sidiary causes of Voznessensky’s disgrace. What were the 
chief reasons ? 

Taking Suslov literally, Voznessensky and the economists 
who supported him were, paradoxically enough, guilty of 
underestimating the hard economic facts and putting too 
much faith in the omnipotence of political decisions. The 
accusation would be a valid one if after Voznessensky’s 
departure a reckless policy of economic development was 


Big Europe and Little Europe 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE parliamentary organs of Euro- 
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replaced by a new and milder policy. On the contrary, how. 
ever, on the morrow of his dismissal the targets of the 
Soviet economy ‘were raised still further. Thus Susioy’s 
formal arguments do not hold water. 


Untimely Reformers 


One may venture, however, another possible explanation, 
The difference between the “ Voznessensky group ” and the 
leaders of the Party may have been not so much over the 
tempo of development, but over its lines, over the use of 
the growing resources. Brought up in the Marxist tradition 
and in closer daily contact with Marxist theory, the econo- 
mists may well have argued that it was time to start on 
“the road to Communism ” not only through slogans, but 
through actual concrete reforms. Their stand was probably 
considered not so much heretical as untimely in the present 
tense world situation, when all forces should be concen- 
trated on increasing the immediate economic potential. 
Hence, with the leader dismissed—lest he should start 
monkeying with the cold war economy—his supporters were 
left relatively unharmed ; they may even have enjoyed the 
sympathy of important political leaders. The present attack 
may be a reminder to the economists and their supporters 
not to indulge in their ““ dreams,” which are still considered 
Utopian. This is obviously guesswork based on a certain 
amount of corroborating evidence. To confirm or to deny 
it we shall have to wait for another belated explanation, for 
another sudden and unexpected ray of light on the 
mysterious case of comrade Voznessensky. 


mittee to study the creation of a political 
community. But M. Schuman, feeling 
that ratification of the EDC. treaty in 
Paris might depend on the speedy estab- 
lishment ofa broader political authority 





pean co-operation are now meeting 
in Strasbourg to consider detailed pro- 
posals for the establishment of g con- 
tinental political community, with which 
Britain and other peripheral powers will 
be associated. If these proposals are 
accepted, the political shgpe of Europe 
will be transformed. 

The idea of federation has haunted 
Western Europe ever since the war. It 
was largely responsible for the birth of 
the Council of Europe in 1949. Con- 
tinental federation was discussed at 
Strasbourg in 1950, but was then 
renounced, mainly on the grounds that 
it would divide Britain from the Con- 
tinent. At this time, however, many 
continental politicians believed that 
Britain would join in supranational 
functional authorities set up on the Con- 
tinent once they were working. 

In fact, however, the first two 
such authorities, the European Coal 
and Steel! Community (ECSC) -and 
the European Defence Community 
(EDC), were launched outside the 
framework of the Council of Europe ; 


and, even after a change of govern- 
ment, Britain appeared immutably 
opposed to joining them. The dis- 
tinction between supranational authori- 
ties and a federation now appeared 
less important. The more pro-British 
elements showed a greater reluctance 
to support even the functional authori- 
ties ; but those whose enthusiasm. for 
supranational solutions outweighed their 
love for Britain—or their fear ~ of 
Germany—began to feel that a direct 
leap towards federation was required. 
Then Mr Eden, last March, launched 
his proposals for the integration of the 
coal and steel-and the defence com- 
munities into the framework of the 
Council of Europe. This would enable 
Britain and the other European states 
which did not belong to them to be 
intimately associated with their working ; 
and if the continental states wished to 
go further and set-up a political com- 
munity, this, too, should be studied 
within the framework of the Council. 
The “ Eden plan ” was endorsed in May 
by the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, which set up a com- 


to control its operation, decided other- 
wise. On his initiative, in September, the 
coal and steel assembly turned itself, 
plus nine additional members, into an 
ad hoc assembly with the specific task 
of drafting a treaty for the establishment 
of a European political community. 

The Council of Europe raised no 
objection to this deviation from the 
original “ Eden Plan ” but asked that 
the ad hoc assembly should admit 
observers from Britain and other pros- 
Ppective associates; and this was done. 
For most of November and December 
the constitutional committee of the ad 
hoc assembly met almost continuously 
in Paris, divided into four sub-com- 
mittees. Most of these meetings were 
attended by British MPs, some also by 
MPs from other prospective associate 
states. 


Assiduous Germans 


These sub-committees received |.t0e 
attention from the press, and for a time 
their own members seemed to sliare ius 
estimate of their importance. The ¢!ly 
meetings were often poorly attended, 
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only the Germans being really assiduous. 
M. Guy Mollet walked: out at the begin- 
ning, thereby withdrawing the support 
of the French Socialists, on the ground 
that the speed and range of the work 
must create an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween Britain and the Continent; but 
he returned, later, to find that the 
extravagant aims of the early sessions 


had been cu rbed. 


« Maximalists ” Defeated 


There was, in fact, a struggle in the 
sub-committees between those who 
wanted to give the community wide 
federal powers and those who sought to 
restrict its powers to those already 


allotted to the coal and steel and 
defence communities. In the event the 
“minimalists ” won, the achievement of 
“maximalist”” aims being left for later 
discussion inside the community. The 
“maximalists,” however, ensured that 
no provisional regime would be intro- 
duced to soften the transition to the new 
institutions. The problem of Communist 
representation would be solved by elec- 
toral laws allowing apparentements on 
the French or Italian model. On Decem- 
ber 20th the constitutional committee 
reached final agreement on the proposals 
to be submitted in turn to the ad hoc 
assembly, the coal and steel assembly, 
and the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 2 
According to these proposals, the 
European political community is to be 
a compromise between a federation and 
the technocratic constitutions of the 
two restricted communities. The execu- 
ve consists of a Couneil of National 
Ministers, and a European Executive 
Council comparable in powers and com- 
position with the High Authority of 
ECSC. The council of national minis- 
ters Operates by a two-thirds majority in 
most cases, and by unanimity where 
its functions go beyond those of the 


ministerial councils: of the two com- 
munities. 


The Key Man 


The European executive council has 
a status for which there is no exact 
parallel ; partly-for this reason, there is 
hot yet agreement on the method of its 
‘ppointment; though initially under 
general control by the ministerial council 
tis directly responsible to the parlia- 
ment of the community, and its 
President, who according to one plan 
would personally appoint all his 
colleagues, would be the most important 
individua! in the community. 

_The parliament of the community con- 
‘ists Of a people’s, chamber and a senate. 
The former is elected by direct universal 
Suffrage from nation-wide - constituen- 
“es; Germany, France and Italy have 
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63 seats each, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands 30 each, Luxemburg 12. Thus a 
combination of all the smaller countries 
with one large country can vote down 
the other two large countries. The 
senate consists‘of 21 members each from 
Germany, France and Italy, 10 each 
from Belgium and the Netherlands, and 
4 from Luxemburg. The senators will 
be nominated by national parliaments. 
There will also be a consultative eco- 
nomic and social council representing 
employers, trade unions, and consumers. 


Limited Powers for Community 


Thus the institutions of the proposed 
community are compatible with its de- 
velopment into a full federation. But 
at present these institutions have few 
supranational powers beyond ,those 
already given to the coal and steel and 
the defence communities, which they 
are to replace. And it is laid down that 
“the competence and powers conferred 
on the community by its statute have to 
be restrictively interpreted.” For ex- 
ample, when the powers of the EDC and 
EGSC are transferred tothe political 
community, they can be changed only 
by the unanimous concurrence of the 
council of* national ministers. 

The community is, however, given 
two functions beyond those of the EDC 
and the ECSC: to co-ordinate the 
foreign policy of member states, and to 
assist in the progressive establishment 
of a common market. But it is given 
little power with which to do this, except 
the power to veto national decisions 
which conflict with its own prior engage- 
ments in these fields. It can also pro- 
hibit any new attempt to restrict trade 
by tariff or quota, and can reduce exist- 
ing tariffs and quotas when this is pro- 
posed by the executive and approved by 
a simple majority of the people’s cham- 
ber and-.a two-thirds majority of the 
senate. This is the only important 
respect in which the community has 


European 
Executive 
Council 


greater powers than ECSC and EDC 
together. 

Despite the presence during drafting 
of British and other observers who had 
the right to speak though not to vote, 
the community’s relation with associated 
states is left vague. The senate may 
decide to admit observers from asso- 
ciated states, who speak only if invited 
by the Speaker, and the people’s cham- 
ber may admit observers, who may not 
speak at all. But the form of association 
can only be settled in the treaty estab- 
lishing it. The proposals are equally 
vague on relations between the com- 
munity and the Council of Europe as a 
whole, exeept for the barbed comment 
that effective relations will depend on 
giving the Council more to do than it has 
yet had. 


Parties Uncommitted 


The ultimate fate of these proposals 
depends on the national parliaments ; 
and the prospects are not good. Parties 
in the national parliaments will not feel 
themselves deeply committed by the 
actions of individuals in the constitu- 
tional committee, whose members were 
chosen more for federalist enthusiasm 
than for their representative character. 
Moreover, the German Socialists, as well 
as the French and Italian Communists, 
did mot participate in the drafting. 
Above all, the birth of the community 
depends on the survival of the Schurmman- 
Adenauer policy for Europe. This is 
daily more doubtful, and the above pro- 
posals can hardly reverse the present 
trend. If anything, they emphasise the 
danger that the development of a conti- 
nental community must weaken Britain’s 
influence in Europe. And those who see 
full. federation as the oniy alternative 
means .of preventing German domina- 
tion will not find much in these proposals 
to satisfy their: present complaints that 
the coal and:steel and defence communi- 
ties are insufficiently supranational in 
power. 
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In the Southern Sudan 


IE stumbling blocks that stand’ in 

the way of Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment are described in an ‘article on 
page 63. Far the least understandable 
to the outside world is the question of 
whether or no the Governor General is 
to have special powers over the southern 
Sudan. The purpose of this article is to 
show that everyone concerned in the 
matter are, or have been, working for 
some means whereby the Sudan can 
maintain its unity. The disagreement 
about special powers is a difference of 
opinion, based on mistrust, as to whether 
those “special powers ” would increase 
or decrease that prospect. 

Geographers usually divide the Sudan 
into three, basing their dividing lines 
upon rainfall. A northernmost belt in 
which it rains never or hardly ever is 
inhabited only by the chain of Nubian 
villagers along the great bend of the 
Nile, and by the Beja tribes of the Red 
Sea Coast. The central belt is that in 
which it rains. enough to provide 
seasonal greenery as food for man and 
beast, and is the Sudan as most 
foreigners and all Egyptians conceive it. 
In the third zone—south of the twelfth 
parallel—it rains violently and for great 
seasons of the year. Communications 
are difficult and trade so small that the 
inhabitants tend to grow or hunt only 
what they need in order to exist. 


Below Twelfth Parallel 


Geographically the regions may be 
three, but psychologically they are only 
two. The northernmost belts are at one 
in that both profess the religion and 
way of life of Islam. A stranger from 
Arabia needs to make only minor adjust- 
ments in order to feel at home. By 
contrast, beyond the 12th parallel, he 
enters another world, not only of plants 
and beasts, but of people—a world 
which has a different attitude ‘to 
elemental topics such as nature and 
existence. For the southern Sudanese, 
except where a Christian mission school 
has wrought a change in his outlook, the 
world is a place capriciously ‘interfered 
with by spirits that can be partially 
controlled if one knows the right spells. 

For many years after 1899, the policy 
of Khartoum towards“ the south ” was 
governed by physical and financial con- 
siderations alone. It made no contribu- 
tion to revenue, so could not be spent 
upon ; people who took to the bush at 
sight of a stranger were difficult to con- 
trol, let alone administer; at a time 
when there were neither enough teachers 
nor enough money for education in the 
north, the south, which lacked a lingua 
franca, was handed with a blessing to 
the emissaries of rival Christian mis- 
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sionary societies. 
case fearful of the north owing to dread- 
ful past experiences of Arab slave-raid- 
ing. It became Khartoum’s published 


The south was in any 


policy not to “throw it open... tll 
its inhabitants could stand-on their own 
feet.” 

Naturally this regime led to Northern 
Sudanese and Egyptian suspicions that 
the British administrator and the Euro- 
pean missionary were between. them 
fostering separatism. This impression 
was enhanced when an over-naif govern- 
ment report of 1947 referred to the 
possibility of splitting the Sudan, or 
attaching part of it to Uganda, and 
murmured that the whole topic might 
be proper for “consideration by an 
international commission.” In 1948, 
suspicion was somewhat allayed when 
Khartoum provided for representation 
of the southern provinces in the Sudan’s 
new Legislative Assembly; in 1950 a 
further ghost was laid--when that 
Assembly prescribed the teaching of 
Arabic in all government schools: A 
majority of educated southerners seems 
to have welcomed this step towards 
unity; although it meant that their 
Christian offspring would gravitate to- 
wards higher education in Moslem 
Khartoum rather than in Christian 
Uganda, they reasoned that the better 
promise of jobs and trade Jay northward. 
Regrets were expressed only by the 
missionaries, who see the new charinel as 
one along which assimilation will be 
borne up-Nile by Islam and not down- 
stream by Christianity. 

There are great arguments in favour 


_of a united Sudan. Firstly, no one ex- 


cept the north wants the economic 
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liability that the south must co: 


\ stitute 
for some years to come. Secondly, the | 
territories are linked by the Nile ind the 
north feels on this subject much 


Egypt 
feels about the Sudan—that unit» spel 
security; lastly, better agri tural 3 


development of the south is on tie way, 
mineral deposits in Workable qu :ntities 
are suspected and. the Nife offers an 


outlet for all these. What, then. is the 
stumbling block to Anglo-F-yptian 
agreement? 

The leading article on page 63 shows 
that part of the trouble is Egyptian mis. 
trust of British influence; part. also, 
lies in southern nervousness ab: ut the 

‘ north’s treatment of an unsophisticated 
and distant minority. During las: year’s 


discussions on the constitution, southern 
representatives reiterated their fear first 
of neglect, and secondly of exploitation, 
They emphasised that their economy js 
at a primitive stage, is changing :apidly 
as a result of the introduction o! new 
agricultural methods (the reduction of 
cattle pest, for instance, is likely suddenly 
to confront them with unaccustomed 
problems of export) and exposes them to 
the ravages of profiteering unless they 
are protected by someone who knows 
their world. Last year, therefore, they 
agreed to the constitution only if the 
Governor General retained special 
powers. The Umma did not like the 
condition, but agreed to it. 


Neguib’s Emissaries 


But when the Umma leaders fore- 
gathered with General Neguib, they 
jettisoned almost overnight the agree- 
ment that had been reached at such 
pains, for they agreed to drop the 
“special powers” clause. Southern 
nervousness has increased accordingly. 
The reception lately given to a party of 
northern journalists who toured the 
south was so unwelcoming as to deter 4 
mission of the northérn political parties 
that was due to set out on a similar 
round. At the time of writing two 
emissaries of General Neguib’s—his 
Minister of Religious Foundations and 
a member of his military entourage—ate 
making the trip. They seem to have 
preferred to see no British officials, and 
to steer clear of all witnesses whom the 
British might recommend, and ‘o get 
their information at street corners. [hey 
may well, therefore, report to Cairo in 
the vein that Egyptians like to heat. 
But if they use their eyes and cars 
they may learn that only under some 
special protective arrangement wi'! the 
south feel safe in its dealings wi’) the 
north during the formative years of 
Sudanese independence—in a word, 
that the “special powers” proposal 
increases the promise of a united Sudaa 
when the time comes for self-(ctef- 
mination. 


~ 
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India’s 
Communists 
rake Stock © 


-ather more than a year since 


1s Mm 

‘6 Communist Party of India gave up 
jts civil ¥ policy and switched to cor- 
gjtutional methods in preparation for 
the genera lection. Having scored an 
unexpected though still limited, 
electoral success the Communists in this 
crucial Asian country have lately been 
re-examining their duties, consciences 
and prospects. Though purge is too 
strong a word to be associated with this 
process, Ajoy Ghosh, the general 
secretary the party, writing in the 
Cominform Journal of November 7th, 
has significantly called it an effort “to 
achieve theoretical clarity with regard to 
Party organisation.” 

He speaks of the need to extend Party 
members! of the right type as “the 
biggest single problem facing the Party.” 


He deplores that “even in Madras State 


where we polled 2.6 million votes... 
our Party membership is far less than 1 
per cent of the votes polled by us”; 


“even this membership is not properly 
organised nd only a fraction of it ideo- 


logically-p< tically developed.” There 
are therefore three needs—to enlist new 
members and to build mass organisa- 
tions “in every province and area, on 
every front of struggle,” but to con- 
centrate primarily on the ideological 
front by exposing “the treacherous 


character of the leadership of the 
national bourgeoisie.” The whole em- 
phasis is on cadres and organisation, and 
away from mere “spontaneity... a 
narrow non-Marxist concept of class 
sttuggle.” It is a long term programme. 
Mr Ghosh, in the true style of Com- 
munist self-criticism, outlines the Party’s 
failures and weaknesses at great length. 
He sums up with the words 
Our position among the working class, 
among the agricultural workers and poor 
peasants—the classes which constitute 
the granite foundation of the proletarian 
party—is still extremely weak . . . in 
the greater part of the country we have 
yet to secure a firm foothold . . . even 


in those provinces where we aré a major 

force, our effective strength is still con- 

fined to certain districts. 

These a: encouraging admissions for 
those who have been alarmed at recent 
Communis: progress in India. What is 
equally interesting is the way in which 
both China and Russia are cited as 
guides. To base @ proletarian party on 
agncultura’ workers ig indeed to learn 
the lesson of the Chinese ists’ 
Success in .\sian conditions ; it is a com- 
pletely new p 5 


1enomenon not foreseen by 


Marx. Indians, ia fact, are being unged 


to read the works of Mao Tse-tung and 
Liu Shao-chi no less than those of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

The Communist Party of India is 
some thirty years old. During this time 
it has gone through five phases. The 
first, up till 1941, was a formative period 
of opposition to British rule and, in the 
last two years, to India’s participation in 
the war; in both respects the Com- 
munists were batting on the same— 
relatively favourable—wicket as the 
Congress Party. In the second phase, 
which began after 1941, they switched 
to support of the war alongside the 
Soviet fatherland, and for the first time 
came into direct conflict with Congress. 


The third phase opened in 1947 with 
the British transfer of power. This 
event and the high prestige of Congress 
at this time left the Communists devoid 
of any serious potential support. In 
marked contrast to Mao ‘Tse-tung in 
China, who was just beginning his final 
surge towards power, the Indian Com- 
munists were out on the wing of the 
national liberation movement. This, 
however, was the Zhdanov period in the 
Soviet Union, and partly because it 
suited Soviet world policy, partly, 
perhaps, because Moscow felt that the 
opportunity should not be missed to 
rock the still uncertain Republic of 
India, the Indian Communists began a 
policy of violence. They staged riots in 
Calcutta and elsewhere and launched a 
civil war in central India. 


By 19S0 it was clear that these tactics 
were not succeeding and the fourth 


phase began, a period of internal diffi- 
culties for the party. The General 
Secretary changed several times. The 
party quarrelled with the Chinese Com- 
munists—of whom it was bitterly 
jealous—patched up the quarrel on 
Moscow’s orders with a _ grovelling 
apology to Mao Tse-tung, and once 
more made preparations for constitu- 
tional action as well as the use of 
violence. The one positive advantage 
gained, nevertheless, was an important 
one. The revolts in Madras and 
Hyderabad had taught the Communists 
a good deal about the practical side of 
local government. They had also given 
the party a firm hold on popular allegi- 
ance in the areas of the revolts: 

The fifth and present phase began in 
1951. Civil war was abandoned. The 
“people’s front” policy sprang into 
being, its strategy borrowed from the 
earlier experience of the Chinese and 


- adapted to Indian conditions. The fight 


was concentrated against landlordism 
and foreign exploitation. . Perhaps, if 
Mr Ghosh’s exhortations bear fruit, the 
coming year may prove to be a sixth 
phase, a period of effective regrouping 
and growth. But whatever happens, 
whether this is to mark the beginning 
of a serious Communist expansion in 
India must depend to some extent on 
the behaviour of the Congress Party. If 
it can rid itself of corruption, the Com- 
munists should still have a long way to 
go. If not, India, to which Lenin used 
to attach se much importance, is in for 
a difficult and dangerous period of 
struggle. 


Church and State in Jugoslavia 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ELATIONS between Marshal Tito 

and the Catholic Church have 
deteriorated seriously in the past few 
months. This is probably a reflection of 
the increasing strength of Tito’s internal 
position and of the improvement in his 
relations with the west. As long as there 
appeared to be a danger of the Comin- 
formists gaining power in Jugoslavia, 
either by attack or coup d'état, both 
Catholics and Marshal Tito were pre- 
pared to sink their differences. But now 
that this danger has for the moment 
receded, and the new liberalisation of 
government in Jugoslavia has allowed 
greater freedom of speech and action, 
the quarrel has flared up again, 

Since .Marshal Tito came to power 
relations with all churches have been 
regulated by article 25 of the 1945 Con- 
stitution and by many new laws and 
regulations. Article 25 guaranteed free- 
dom of conscience and of religion but 
separated Church from State. It guaran- 
teed liberty of action and of worship to 


“ religious communities. whose doctrines 
do not run contrary to the constitution” 
and added that “misuse of church and 
religion for political purposes and 
existence of political organisations based 
on religion are forbidden.”’ It is over. the 
practical interpretation of this article 
that trouble has arisen. Marriage has 
also been made a compulsory civil con- 
tract, although most Jugoslavs go 
through a church ceremony as well. 

The Land-Reform Act of 1945, which 
expropriated religious communities 
without compensation, deprived them of 
most of their means of existence ; these 
were still further reduced by the 
nationalisation of all industry. and com- 
mefce; in which a considerable amount 
of church money was invested. The new 


regime imposed state education and sup-. 


pressed church schools ; it offered to pay 
part of the salaries of priests and recently 
has also offered to all clergy the benefits 
of the state insurance scheme with 
pensions and sickness benefits. None of 
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although the Serbian Orthodox and 
Moslem Churches have agreed to accept 
them and both have concluded agree- 
ments with the state. Professional 
organisations have been set up for their 
priests and it is through these that the 
state pension scheme is to be worked. 

The Catholic Church, however, has 
shown uncompromising opposition to 
the new regulations, which appeared— 
and indeed were intended—to cut at the 
root of Catholic organisation. The 
situation was not improved by the pre- 
war history of the Catholic Church in 
Jugoslavia. In both Croatia and Slovenia 
it had wielded immense political in- 
fluence and possesed great wealth ; but 
its relations with the Jugoslav state had 
never been very happy. So far the 
Catholic Church has refused to allow its 
priests to join the state pensions scheme, 
and the professional organisations which 
some Catholic priests were prepared to 
organise have been banned by the 
Church authorities. 

The main Catholic complaints, how- 
ever, are directed against the abolition of 
Church schools and Church youth 
organisations and the restrictions on 
Church publications. The official Jugo- 
slav reply is that Catholic youth 
organisations had become political 
organisations, that seven Catholic news- 
papers and a number of Catholic 
weeklies and monthlies are published 
and have wide circulation. But their 
contents are subject to the same censor- 
ship as the state-owned newspapers and 
are printed by the same press. Until a 
few months ago religious instruction 
could be given in state schools by priests 
taking classes outside school hours. The 





classes were large and parents were not 
afraid to send their children to be in- 
structed in Catholic or Orthodox beliefs. 
This permission has now been with- 
drawn and instruction has to take place 
in church. 

A few months ago it was rumoured 
that if Archbishop Stepinac were made a 
Cardinal he would be prepared to leave 
Jugoslavia for good if Marshal Tito 
would. offer some corresponding com- 
promise over the position of the Catholic 
Church in Jugoslavia. But since then 
relations between Tito and the Catholic 
Church have deteriorated and although 
Stepinac has been made a Cardinal, he 
remains in Jugoslavia, a thorn in Tito’s 
side. The position of Stepinac is bound 
up with the quarrel between Church and 
State but it is also complicated by the 
fact that through his position during the 
war, Stepinac was associated with the 
brutal Pavelic government in the puppet 
state of Croatia. Outside Jugoslavia it is 
difficult to understand the passions 
aroused by the Archbishop’s past 
associations. It would, in fact, probably 
be impossible for Tito to allow Stepinac 
to resume his functions as Cardinal 
Archbishop. But if the general atmo- 
sphere of the Church’s relations with 
the . Jugoslav Government were to 
improve it might be possible for him to 
make some concessions on such matters 
as the number of priests and training 
establishments, state support for semin- 
aries, the numbers of newspapers and 
further facilities for education. 


Catholics in Important Posts 


On the personal practice of religion 
the state has never imposed restrictions. 
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Churches of all confessions «re Open, 
services very well attended— ang not 
only by the younger generation Up 
the. present, practising supporters d 
any of the’religious faiths ave not 
been penalised professional), excegt 
those in the teaching profes.ion ag 
in the very highest government posy 
Convinced Catholics, for instance, cp, 
not be members of the Communiy 
Party, and are therefore no to & 
found in the Politburo or any othe 
of the most important governmey 
positions. But they can still be foun 
in highly paid, responsible posts jp 
federal and republican § departmeny 
including the Foreign Office. This j 
equally true of other religions. 

Although Marshal Tito’s chief quarre 
at the moment is with the Catholic 
Church he is also having trouble with 
the Moslems. New regulations con. 
cerning hygiene, education, the equality 
of women before the law, and th 
encouragement of women to take part in 
public and political life all run counter 
to the strictest interpretation of the 
Koran.. It makes no difference tha 
Ataturk imposed the same regulations 
on Turkey more than a generation ago; 
Bosnia has always been a distant corner 
of the Moslem world where the most 
reactionary and intransigent interpret 
tions of the Koran could stil & 
supported. - 

Basically the problem is one of 1 
secular state whose leaders are deter- 
mined not to allow the organisation of 
religious groups outside state control 
This was illustrated recently in the dis- 
pute with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose permit to operate in 
Jugoslavia has to be sought from the 
state and is granted for a limited period 
only. A new permit is probably going 
to be granted, but the society stil! has to 
import its bibles and sel] them to the 
public through the medium of the 
nationalised book trade, and sterling for 
the purchase of books is very short 
Jugoslav officials claim that bibles in the 
Jugoslav and foreign languages ar 
readily available throughout the country. 

Most of the differences between the 
present Jugoslav government and the 
Churches could be settled, burt the 
quarrel with the Catholic Church is 
based on a more fundamental issue. 
The Catholic Church has der ounced 
Communism, and Tito is still a pro 
fessed Communist. The Jugoslav 
government believes that this mus! mean 
that Catholicism carries denuncia‘ion of 
Communism as part of its teaching, and 
it considers that this is tantamount 1 
encouraging treason. ‘The situason 8 
exacerbated by the fact that no real 
political opposition is allowed in Jugo- 
slavia and Catholic political opposition 
is forced to express itself throws! the 
priesthood or clandestine organis.':00. 
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i We pont have t be edtessad 

i persisted the chief accountant, 
a "Powers-Samas make units exactly the size for a business like our own 
ot —small, but if I may say so, perfectly formed". "Compact and progressive" 
the agreed the chairman "and how crippling might the cost be?” 

. "The annual cost of Powers-One would be no more than the salary 
si of one ordinary clerk" replied the accountant, 

need “we can buy the unit or rent it". "Now that sounds like efficiency 
oe we can afford" decided the chairman 

ve “make an appointment with Powers-Samas right away". 

- There is a Powers-Samas System of accounting for every type of business 
ew 

ugo- ' 

in POWERS-SAMAS 
the ‘ 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


































A FIRM specialising in precast concrete work 
were using inflated canvas-covered rubber 
tubes—known as pneumatic cores—to form 
holes in cast concrete slabs, but the wear and 
tear on the canvas was so severe that a more 
durable covering had to be found. They. re- 
quired a fabric that would not stretch when the 
cores were inflated, and which would not be 
affected by chemical action in the wet concrete 
mix. In addition the material had to be excep- 
tionally resistant to the abrasion that occurred 
when the cores were deflated and withdrawn 
from the cast slab. 

The firm took the problem to I.C.I. Leathercloth 
Division whose technical service department 
suggested the use of * Vynide ’—a tough pliable 
upholstery material consisting of-a-textile fabric 
coated with a plastic—polyvinyl chloride. To 
do the job the division produced a reinforced 
type of ° Vynide’ with a specially 

smooth surface. This fulfilled all fic 
requirements and increased the 

life of the cores fromthreemonths Yemusememyl 
to nine months. og 
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These facts are published to show what research id ney 
techniques are achieving in British civil enginee: 


It can be done 


In concrete engineering, what was impossible fiftec year 
ago is being done today, and done at speed. 

Runways for modern aircraft demand concrete of « \uality : 
unknown before the war. Research on cement and ag): cyates 


has made this material available. But its consistency 5 such 
tHat it could not be handled by the old metho 
machines, scientifically used, provide the answer. 


2. 


Cw 


At an airfield under construction a week. Organisation i. turn 
in the Midlands this concrete contributes to output: (0 

is being mixed, laid and finished lorries a minute cross (\ic 

at a rate of 10,000 cubic yards weighbridge, maintainii: the 
flow of materials to th: 

site, Thus higher qualiiy is 
combined with new conceptions 
of speed and capacity. 
Research, new machines and 
new techniques are beiny 
applied to similar effect on 
building and civil engineering m 
works at home and overseas, 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Fngincering 
Contractors, London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 134 
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Wages Policy in Coal 


HE second week’s holiday for the miners this 
T year may cost the National Coal Board four 

million tons 6f coal. If the miners were to stop 
working on Saturdays, another ten million tons would 
be lost—which would put an end to coal exports this 
year and probably mean a fuel crisis next winter. The 
miners will take their holiday. In all probability, they 
will not stop weekend working ; but the bare possibility 
has become a seasonable bogeyman.to haunt -Hobart 
House in the long winter evenings. These evenings, this 
winter, have been sharply: colder ; and Britain; once 
again, has begun to. burm more coal than a year before. 


*, Output in 1953, the board hopes, should make up 


the coal lost through the extra. holiday,. with. something 
to spare. Last. year’s..performance: was not quite as 


disappointing as: the bare figurés would suggest: Of 


the 22,000 additional workers gained “during 1952, 


‘m unusual propdrtion, were juveniles; this partly 
explains the limited influence that successful recruiting 


had on output inthe short term, but jtsignifies a useful 


‘improvement in the agé balance of. mining manpower. 


Today, the iridustry.puts. its needs at no more than 
410;000-12,000 extra workers, in Yorkshire, the Mid- 


Jands and South Wales. Elsewhere, for the. most part, 


itheeds only enough to replace men leaving the mines, 
and in Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and Kent 
itis already turning men away. In 1952, output rose 
at opencast working-and in the mines: during the five- 


day week, but fell on Saturdays. “In all, -it reached - 


226,510,000 tons during the calendar. year; an increase 
of 3,620.000 tons on 19§1.° But productivity fell by 
about one per cent. About 5,300 more‘ miners were 


¢mployed constantly upon “ unproductive ” training or 


development, which affects “ overall output per man- 
Some ¢oal workings, too, were overcrowded; 


but there is no adequate explanation for the fall in pro- 


x > ae 
es Pope 


+ 
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ductivity at the coalface. Stocks at the end of the year 
were only about half a million tons higher than a year 
before, in a colder winter, with the probability that 
home fuel consumption will continue to rise. And the 
board is hoping to export more than the 113 million 
tons of coal sold abroad in 19§2. 


* 


Coal prospects for 1953, therefore, contain the 
possibility of a renewed shortage. That would not 
be comfortable, but the industry would find it at least 
more familiar than the unexpected lull in demand that 
set the pattern of 1952. The interregnum gave the 


COAL OUTPUT, 1947-52 F 
(Million tons, calendar years) 


Deep-Mined 


From From 
Output Saturday) 5-Day 
Working} 


board time to consider—or at least take off the shelf 
—some long-term issues of principle that had been 
postponed under the all-pervading pressure for higher 
output since 1947. The most important of these issues 
is the wages structure and on this the board will have 
soon to declare its views. e 

Wages in coal mining preserve traces of a century’s 
industrial history, much of it unhappy. A given job 
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may be known by scores of different names in different 
coalfields and collieries ; and the wage rates of the men 
doing it often vary considerably, without much rhyme 
or reason, even in different pits in the same coalfield. 
About 40 per cent of: the miners—including most 
coalface workers and others concerned directly with 
coalgetting—are paid piecework rates negotiated 
locally at the pit level. The remainder receive day or 
shift rates fixed by district agreements, but affected also 
by certain national agreements. The minimum wage 
negotiated at the national level applies to all workers, 
but, in practice, it mainly affects dayworkers. 

Alterations in mining shift rates since the war have 
generally been subject to “ ceilings ” ; men earning the 
ceiling rate or more have received no increase. This 
system, coupled with the flat-rate rises in. the national 
minimum wage since the war, have tended to telescope 
the variations between district rates and between the 
different classes of worker in each district. At the end 
of 1951, more than half the men on day rates were in 
fact receiving the national minimum or standard rate 
for their groups ; but the proportion on the minimum 
was far larger in some coalfields than in others. In 
addition, mining wages may include such perquisites 
as a house or a rent allowance, plus widely differing 
allowances of “concessionary coal,” sometimes free 
and sometimes at various reduced prices. 


COAL BOARD'S FINANCES 1947-1952 


ft milion } i : 


full year 
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The board and the National Union of Mineworkers, 
which agreed even before vesting day that this 
anomalous structure needed reform, set up a joint 
committee to consider its revision in 1951. To assist 
its work, they agreed to suspend local negotiation of 
piecework rates for a year. The committee was, there- 
fore, able to measure the variations in rates for jobs 
that amounted to the same work, whatever they might 
be called. The committee has now been able to 
assemble a kind of dictionary, in which the 5,000 “ job 
names” that it found throughout the industry are 
boiled down into 300 definitive new descriptions ; 
hence it can calculate the magnitude of the “ spread ” 
of earnings for different types of work. The task has 
been a useful preliminary to the thrashing out of broad 


principles of wage policy. _Now the real job has to be 
tackled. 
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The objective of the NUM, now and in the future, 
seems fairly clear. It believes in equalisation of wage 
for similar work throughout mining. For the momen, 
it would approach this by establishing standard rate 
across the country for 21 grades of dayworkers (int 
which the boiled-down new list of “job names ” yjjj 
be sorted). The union still accepts the continuance 
of local negotiations and variations for piecework. But 
it is aware that these negotiations must take the pro. 
posed national day wages into account to some extent, 
so that equalisation within the one “structure ” will 
tend to produce a similar trend in the other. Some 
people on both sides of the industry support equalis- 
tion for another reason. They point to the standard day 
wage systems adopted in America, where mining is more 
completely and effectively mechanised than in Britain, 
Power-loading, which offers most hope of higher pro- 
ductivity, makes it difficult to identify a given amount 
of output with a given worker, The adoption of 
national day wage rates, they therefore maintain, would 
remove obstacles to the introduction of more produc- 
tive machinery, since this would no longer affect 
earnings. 

In practice, the present proposals would mean that 
within each grade all day wage men earning less than 
the highest rate of pay would go up to the top rate. No 
estimates of the cost of such a step have been disclosed. 
The present range of variation within any of the pro- 
posed grades may not be more than a shilling or twoa 
week ; and there is an impression that this adjustment 
would cost less than certain of the flat-rate increases 
of recent years. But even the negotiators must find it 
very hard to guess the secondary effect upon piece 
rates, as these come to be adjusted*in the light of the 
new day wages. Neither side seems prepared yet to talk 
about any standard relationship between day and piece 
rates, such. as exists in some manufacturing industries, 
though some general principle to assist local negotiators 
as a basis in settling piece rates is probably desirable. 


* 


So far, the board has given little indication of its 
views. It would be most unwise to accept the principle 
of equalisation even for day rates, though it might well 
agree to the removal of certain anomalies that might 
tend towards the same result. Where both the contribu- 
tion to profitable coal production of a miner’s work, 
and the scarcity of labour, are equal in different 
districts, there is a case for equalisation of wages. But 
the principle of equal pay for equal work wherever 4 
miner chooses to do it is patently specious. If the 
bdard had to mine craftsmen in Cumberland, 
where there is no alternative engineering employment, 
the rate that it must offer to attract craftsmen in mines 
in the Midlands, it would distort the whole economic 
balance of the industry. It would also, incidentally, 
sharply increase the loss on the coal being mined in 
unprofitable districts, and hasten the day when those 
mines would have to be closed. The technical argument 
from America, too, is inconclusive. As power-loading 
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oreads in British mines, and if no adequate method 
* incentive payment can be devised, a standard day 
‘ age might have to be accepted more widely. But 
§ e coal productivity team that praised this system in 
0 e United States added that the mine operators would 
| Miprefer some incentive wage system if one could be 
+ BB evised, and that the American miners did not, in fact, 
. york their equipment to the fullest advantage. 

The principle that mining wages should depend on 
he local profitability of coal production is clear. 
Infortunately, the board cannot argue that the existing 
attern of wages is properly related to output or profit. 
lor does it appear to have anything much better to 
uggest ; its tentative experiments with work study and 
wandard costing are. not nearly enough advanced to 












hoard is not very well placed to argue against a wages 
policy that would blur the pattern of profitability in the 


of ndustry—when its own pricing system, for example, 
ld ay tend to do the same. 
c- The importance of wages policy to the board’s 
ct Mlprogramme of development is obvious. The 15-year 
programme upon which the industry is now, none too 
lat holeheartedly, engaged, was based upon-the marginal 
an osts of coal production in different coalfields and 
No ollieries in 1949, somewhat moderated by “social 
d, Hiconsiderations.” It is already well behind schedule. 
r0- 
4 


the Q the first four months of 1952, the sterling area’s 

gold and dollar reserves fell by $673 million ; in 
“ce Bae the last eight months they rose by $184 million. In 
Ss, Be December itself they fell by $49 million, but this was 
ofS Ha modest loss for a month which saw the payment of 
dle. HMB S181 million for the service of the four North American 
loans. Moreover, despite a decline in receipts from 
commodity arbitrage, the sterling area earned a surplus 


IS Ee of {29} million with countries in the European Pay- 


Pe BM ments Union in December ; this surplus will be settled 
vel next week by the receipt of another $574 million of gold 
. and the deduction of another $244 million from 
. Britain’s accumulated overdraft with the Union. There 
ms is, therefore, nothing in last month’s experience that 
Suggests any slowing of the welcome flow of the tide 


of gold and dollars to the reserves. 
a But the recent recovery in the reserves has not been 
of the same order as that which followed devaluation in 


nd, HB 1949 and which continued through the first year of the 
0, TMM Korean war. There is no sign yet of any repetition of 
nt i soaring boom that carried the reserves up by some 
a $2,500 million, to $3,867 million, in the twenty-one 
is months between September, 1949, and June, 1951 ; nor 
108e a of any commensurate rebound from the sickening 
ent Wee that carried them down again by more than 
ling $2,200 million, to $1,662 million, in the following ten 





months. The rot has been stopped ; the reserves are 





fer any basis for scientific wage assessment. And the - 
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This year there has been some pressure to 
amend the plan considerably, in order to meet the 
larger demand for coal that many people believe may 
arise in twelve years’ time. Any radical changes in 
wages policy might provide another argument for 
amendment—which would’ set. back development in 
the industry for perhaps another year or more while 
the planners did the exercise again. 

Agreement over wages this spring might be the 
price of Saturday working in the mines, and, therefore, 
of coal exports this year. The joint task of improving 
the wages structure-has now become entangled with 
the miners’ pressure upon a particular demand for 
higher wages. The board may hope to achieve 
some interim arrangement; there are wide and 
obvious anomalies in wages that it may be possible 
to clear up without conceding the general principle 
of equalisation. The union is as anxious as the board 
to avoid a dispute, or even the ill-effects upon coal 
output of unrest in the coalfields. But the board must 
take some blame for not having formulated and 
explained. its policy before the issue became one of 
direct negotiation. This question of wages is not the 
only problem of commercial policy for this vast mono- 


_ poly that has not been properly thought out during 


the years of “ production above all.” But it may be 
the first one for which half-answers will not do. 


now rising ; and talk—indeed something more than talk 
—of sterling convertibility is in the air. That is the 
achievement of 1952. 

There are now two main factors that affect the 
sterling area’s current dollar balance: the course of 
its trade with Europe and the course of. its trade with 
North America. The decline of $489 million in the 
reserves. during 1952 as a whole was mainly due to an 
adverse trade balance with Europe. The first column 
of the table on the following page shows that the 
sterling area paid out $489 million of gold to the 
European Payments Union in the first nine months 
of 1952, and recouped $213 million of it in the last 
three ; but for the receipt of some $170 million from 
arbitrage transactions, the total gold loss to Europe 
in 1952 would have been well over $400 million. 
This drain to EPU did not come to an end until 
the early autumn, when Europe began to feel the full 
impact of the import restrictions imposed by the over- 
seas Commonwealth in the spring of 1952, as well as of 
those imposed earlier by the United Kingdom ; in addi- 
tion, seasonal influences—which always work strongly 
against the sterling area during the summer months— 
then swung round in Britain’s favour.. It was at this 
moment, too, that Britain decided to make improvement 
in its EPU balance doubly sure by the Bank of Eng- 
land’s limited experiment in commodity arbitrage. 
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The results of this experiment were published in 
London last week. It now transpires that during the 
single week in August, when the lists were open, the 
Bank’‘of England allowed British merchants to place 
orders for £61 million (or $171 million) worth of dollar 
commodities—mainly grain, coal, tobacco, vegetable 
oils and fats. Payment for these purchases from the 
dollar area was spread across the last five months of 
the year, in the proportions shown in the second column 
of the table. Since continental merchants seem to have 
been making preparations to buy these “arbitrage 
commodities °—by holding back sterling from their 
central banks and thus from the EPU clearings—at 
much the same time as British merchants were making 
payment for their purchases in America, it is believed 
in London that Britain’s month-by-month position with 
EPU improved almost pari passu with its pur- 


ADJUSTED MONTHLY STERLING AREA BALANCE 
WITH EPU AND THE DOLLAR AREA IN 1952 
(Million Dollars) 





The figures in this Chart are adjusted to exclude defence aid, the 
debt service and arbitrage transactions, as explained in the text of 
the article. 


chases of arbitrage commodities. That, at any rate, is 
the assumption that has been made in drawing up the 
accompanying chart, which is believed to give a reason- 
ably accurate picture of the recent “ basic” trend of the 
sterling area’s trade with Europe and the dollar area ; 
at least, the distortions introduced by commodity 
arbitrage, payments on the dollar debts and defence aid 
are remoyed from it, though distortion introduced by 
certain capital movements, which swelled Britain’s 
EPU surplus in October’ but diminished it in 
December, remains. : 
The trend of trade with Europe revealed by the chart 
is plainly satisfactory. It is true that the proportion of 
any surplus that Britain can recoup in gold is steadily 
diminishing. At next week’s settlement 80 per cent 
of the December suarplus of £29} million will be re- 
couped‘in gold ; but if the surplus in January exceeds 
£18 million, then 50 per cent of the excess will have to 
be devoted to further repayments of Britain’s overdraft 
with the Union. It is also true that these surpluses are 
» being gained only behind the shelter of import restric- 
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tions that leave Britain in default on the OEEC’s mje 
about liberation ; and that any significant easing of they! 
restrictions—together with any changes that may resu 
from progress towards sterling convertibility—coy 
alter the prospect dramatically. But at least si “rling hag 
freed itself of its crisis, though not yet of its crutches 

The same is true of the sterling area’s balance with 
hard currency countries outside Europe. This bal 
which is shown (after excluding arbitrage tray 
actions in -the third column of the table, 
requires some explanation. -Its main component js th 
sterling area’s trade with North and Central Ameria 
but it is also affected by gold purchases from Sou} 
Africa and evidently it bears the main weight of ay 
speculative activities for or against sterling. Th 
dramatic recovery in this account in March, fy 
instance, was clearly influenced by bear covering afty 
the Budget. There has since been a further graduj 
but notable improvement ; indeed, leaving arbitrg 
transactions out of account, the sterling area seems ty 
have been in surplus with North America in the lig 
five months of 1952. - 

The other factor that affected the movement of th: 
gold reserves in 1952—in addition to the sterling area} 
balance with Europe and North America and to sud 
special factors as the arbitrage experimenit and the debt 
service—was the flow of American aid. There has bean 
a disappointment here. In the first three months ¢ 
1952 the sterling area was not receiving dollar aid from 
America, but after April it became eligible for aid out 
of the $300 million allotted to Britain from the con 
gressional vote for 1951-52, together with an allotment 
(originally expected to be rather over $400 million) 


MONTHLY GOLD MOVEMENTS IN 1952 
($ million) 
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3ist for the service of the United States and Canadian lines 0! cretih 
the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 
+ EPU settlements in any one month depend on the suiplus # 


deficit over with\Europe in the preceding month. 


from the congressional vote for 1952-53. On the basi 
of these allotments, Mr Butler t6ld the House of 
Commons in July that. Britain could expect som: $32? 
million of defence-support aid in the second hulf 


* 
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1952. In the eventt, however, as the fourth column of 
the table shows, only $226 million was received. 

The reason for this shortfall has been a disagreement 
sbout which British imports can be classified as 
“ defence-like ” and thus eligible for reimbursement 
by the Mutual Security Agency. Britain plunged 
into its rcarmament programme, and into the stock- 
riling of “ defence-like © materials, much earlier than 
ther European countries ; that, indeed, was one of the 
reasons for its dollar crisis in 19§1.- British imports 
f such materials have, therefore, been much lower in 
3952, ond the Treasury had hoped that it would be able 
HO persuade the American administration to allow 

ports of wheat, sugar and even tobacco to qualify for 
reimbursement ; its case was that some industrial 
resources that would normally have been devoted to 
manufacturing the exports that pay for these imports 
were now busy on defence production. This proposi- 
ion that defence aid should not be held up by rigid 
,dherence to mercantilist fallacies cleared its first 


97 
hurdles remarkably well, but it has now come a 


resounding cropper against somebody’s desk in 


As a result, the British authorities feel that they are 
being penalised, in comparison with other European 
countries, for having pushed ahead with their rearma- 
ment programme. Very wisely they have decided 
not to pout about this in public; the country can 
draw comfort from the fact that if there is substance 
in this complaint, nobody is better qualified to appre- 
ciate it than the President-elect of the United States, 
and nobody is better qualified to explain it to him 
than the new British Ambassador to Washington. 
In any case, the whole problem of defence aid is now 
likely to be merged into the problem of American 
support for any advance towards sterling convertibility. 
It is this advance to convertibility that should hold the 
centre of the international financial stage in 1953. The 
recovery in the reserves in the second half of 1952 has 
merely set the stage in order. 


Business Notes 


Equities in Bank Shares 


HE bank dividend season, which was still in spate when 
this issue of The Economist went to press, has already 
produced one big surprise, and several smaller ones. The 
market for home bank shares, long regarded as a market for 
fixed-interest securities, was restored at one stroke last 
Wednesday to a market for equities. The stroke was admin- 
stered by the National Provincial Bank, which unexpectedly 
ollowed up the hope held out by its chairman last year, by 
asing its dividend—from 1§ to 16 per cent. It thus has 
he distinction of being the first of the big banks to restore 
iny part of the cuts made in dividend rates during the crisis 
of the early ‘thirties, _ All the banks, except Barclays, 
tduced their dividends in that phase, the payment by the 
National Provincial being then cut, in two stages, from 18 
per cent to 1§ per cent—a slightly bigger reduction than 
Was general : and since then none of the “ Big Five” banks 
lad made any change. The National Provincial’s decision 
naturally provoked high excitement in the share market, 
nd touched off some optimistic speculation in the shares 
the two big banks—the Midland and Lloyds—whose 
, ouncements (and directors’ meetings) still lay ahead. The 
atonal Provincial’s “ A” shares were marked up by 3s. to 
Ss. the “ B” shares by 4s. to 64s. and the fully-paid shares 
"} 28. 6d. to 658., thereby maintaining the yield basis of 
wout § per cent. 
Interest in bank shares has been whetted, too, by the 
nowledge that a lively controversy has now been started 


in banking circles generally. Everyone agrees that the bank 
shareholder—who on the average is a relativély small 
holder—has been ill used by the rentier status enforced 
upon him in the past twenty years of rising prices, especially 
by comparison with bank staffs, whose incomes have been . 
periodically revised—though at a lag, and then not fully— 
to meet the pressure of rising costs of living. But, when 
the case for increased dividends has been thus admitted to - 
this extent, the problem as seen by the other banks has 
posed two questions: first, “can it be afforded? ” and, if 
so, “ would it be expedient ? ” Many bankers obviously still 
have doubts on both scores ; but even if they felt that the 
first difficulty could be met at a pinch, some of them would 
still argue that an increase is undesirable at the present 
juncture on political grounds. The dominant consideration 
here would be that there is still widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the purposes and workings of orthodox monetary 
policy ; and that it would not be in the national interest to 
take any action that seemed to lend colour to the unfair 
charge that the banks argue for such a policy because it 
might aid their shareholders. Obviously, the National Pro- 
vincial Bank is satisfied that it can give a clear affirmative 
to the first question ; and on the second question it is 
equally clear that it is not prepared to allow public mis- 
understandings and political considerations to affect the 
policy that it deems sound and equitable on strictly business 
grounds. But the very fact that one bank has taken this 
view injects a new element into the calculations of the 
others, and imparts a piquancy to bank shares that they 
have not shown for many years. 
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Profits and Policies 


T would be unwise, however, to build any large super- 
I structure ypon. this foundation of argument. In the first 
place, this is not the only matter upon which the National 
Provincial Bank has this year stood apart from its fellows. 
At mid-195§2 it was the only one of the “ Big Five ” banks 
to adhere to the time-honoured practice of valuing invest- 
ments at or under market price, and thus to provide for 
currént book depreciation out of inner reserves. The fact 

that it did so—and presumably would hope and intend to 
sustain the tradition through any future gilt-edged slump— 
does, indeed, make its dividend increase the more remark- 
able ; but it also shows that a precedent set in one part of the 
banking system will not necessarily be followed elsewhere. 
Secondly, it would be rash to suppose that the long-fun 
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—the District and Martins—have concentrated mainly upog 
the inner position ; of the £350,000 allocated by Mar; 
only £100,000 goes to published reserve (though the carp. 
forward is raised by £56,000), while the whole of ty 
District’s £250,000 allocation is to contingencic;. 
Behind these differences of accounting practic: in 195) 
and the resultant differences in disclosed profits, there lig 
a trend of improving current earnings that wa probably 
not widely divergent in its real effects on the individyy 
banks. The year has in many respects turned out 
favourably than the bankers expected at the o 
notably,.in..the..matter of bad dehts...andothevexnas--~ 





EC 


earnings prospects for the banks can be gauged simply from 
the profits disclosed for 19§2. 

The results of the five banks whose results are so far 
available are summarised in the accompanying table, from 
which it will be seen that the increase in profits disclosed by 
the National Provincial amounted to only 3.8 per cent—a 
much smaller movement than that reported by Barclays. 


The size of this latter disclosed increase was, indeed, the 
other principal surprise ; but it is more than ever clear, after 
the experiences of last June, that the comparative trends of 
published profits are strongly subject to the differences Of 
inner reserve policy. It is easily deducible that the prime 
preoccupation of a bank that adheres to the traditional 


investment formula must be to sustain its inner reserves (it - 


may be noted, incidentally, that the National Provincial 
Bank was the only one of the “ Big Five” that had a pub- 
lished reserve in excess of its paid-up capital). On the other 
hand, banks that last June adopted the new investment 
formula may be presumed to be particularly anxious also to 
strengthen their published reserves—to ensure that, if and” 
when any investment depreciation is shown in future, it will 
be demonstrably “covered” depreciation. Thus, for 
example, Barclays’ larger increase in profits has enabled it 


$$ 


BANK PROFITS, 1949-52 








Bank and Dividend | 1950 1951 1952 in I 
/@ 
Barclays (14%) ..... 1,971,834 | 1,908,437 | 2,137,722 |+ 12-0 
Nat. Provincial (16%*)! 1,454,811 1,469,765 | 1,525,013 |+ 3-8 
Westminster (18%).. | 1,471,031 | 1,405,453 | 1446546 |4 2-9 
District (184%) ..... | 513,168 | . 508,217 515,672 i+ 1-5 
Martins (15%) ..... 732,895 725,107 2-9 


746,309 | +- 


* 15 per cent in earlier years. 
& 


to transfer £1 million to reserves while avoiding any further 
draft on the carry-forward (which is, indeed, raised by 
£44,000) ; and, in addition, the bank has moved to published 
reserve the {1 million last year transferred to the contin- 
gencies and now “ no longer required,” raising the total pub- 
lished reserve to £15} million (nearly equal to the capital), 
The Westminster Bank has likewise focused upon the pub- 
lished reserve ; this is raised by £1 million, in effect by 
taking £600,000 from current profits and by transferring 
£400,000 from contingencies, raising it correspondingly 
above the paid-up capital. The two northern banks 
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exactly 2} per cent discount on the official rate. 
since eased fractionally to 2.724, but the undertone remaits 
firm and supplies of transferable sterling on offer are now 
exceptionally small. This reduction of balances on off, 
and the narrow discount at which transferable sterling § 
now quoted, suggest that the amount of hard currency 
income that is being lost to the sterling area by commodity 
switching must have fallen to a negligible level. The ratt 
for security sterling is also holding up well, at slightly ove 
$2.63, while the rate for sterling banknotes in the Zirich 
market has risen this month from 10.98 Swiss francs © 
11.07 Swiss francs. The price for sterling notes in Paris 
has given way’slightly this week but this is due to fluctu 
tions in the fever thermometer of the French franc, not ® 
distrust of sterling. Frenchmen are, however, sti!! flecin 
from the franc into the traditional hide-out of gold. Durit 
the past week the free market price of gold in terms of 
dol'ars has risen again, to over $38 per fine ounce ; !ess thal 
a month ago the rate touched its nadir of $36.75. 
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London Fares 








eraits of the British Transport Commission’s appli- 
) cation for increased fares in the London Transport 
were announced this week. They have provoked the 
stable storm and it is clear that they will be vigorously 
osed by the LCC and other local authorities. Nor will 
task of the applicants in supporting their case be made 
easier by the Government’s intervention to prevent 
; in approved increases , of . fares _ last _ Spring... It 
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ether it involves concealed subsidies from travellers 
| traders outside London. If the London traveller expects 
ph standard of service, he must be prepared to pay for 


mains 
e now 


neg Provided always that the service is efficiently run. 
rrency 

nodity * i 

re rate fi 

y over Egypt’s Sterling 

Ziirich 


HE British Government has again exceeded the strict 
letter of its contractual obligations to Egypt, to help 
Country out of its present desperate shortage of sterling. 
the first week of the new year Britain agreed to release 


ncs 
) Paris 
luctua 
not 10 


flecing met £10 million from Egypt’s blocked sterling balances, 
During ie thus fulfilled the whole of the obligation for 1953 laid 
cms ofp" Ht by the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1951. At the 


ss that Me When this agreement was signed, Egypt had £230 


H0n in its immobilised Number 2 account. It was agreed 








SULT 


form of a perpetual deficit on London Transport ed 
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that this would be released at the rate of £10 million a year 
from 1951 to 1960 inclusive, together with an extra 
£5 million in any year (up to a total not exceeding £35 
million) whenever Egypt’s freely available sterling in its 
Number 1 account fell below £45 million. So far Egypt 
has exercised its rights under this agreement to the full— 
indeed beyond the maximum there stipulated. In 1951 the 
agreed {10 million was drawn together with the extra 
£5 million ; and a “ special” release of £15 million (pro- 
vided for that year only) was also taken up. In 1952 the full 
£15 million was drawn. The normal £10 million for 1953 
" “now been transferred, while the extra £5 million for 
} Was provided in advance last October, as a British 

ire Of good will to the new Egyptian Government. 
3 a result of these various transfers the balance in 
xt’s Number 2 account has been reduced by {60 
on in two years to £170 million. It is obvious, from the 
tness with which the payments have been anticipated by 
t, that the balance standing in the free Number 1 
int has also run down—and must now be exiguous. 
drain on the balances has been mainly due to the lack 
‘mand for cotton, from which Egypt normally derives 
*t cent of its export income. There are adequate stocks 
ng staple cotton in Britain and the industry is not 
ig in advance of need ; this decline in demand has been 
tuated by the efforts of the Egyptian authorities to hold 
tiaM cotton prices well above the world level. There is 
no political prompting or significance in the suspension 
chases ; it is purely a commercial phenomenon for 

1 Egypt itself bears the main brunt of the blame. 
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' Heat in the Foundries 


E ironfounders who believe that their trade associations 
wefe wrong in agreeing to the supervision of the 
ty by the Iron and Steel Board proposed in the 
nment’s Steel Bill have taken their dissension a step 
r. They have now circulated to all foundries a ballot 
isking whether they individually favour the acceptance 
ervision. Two major foundry companies have resigned 
he Ironfounders’ National Association over the issue 
eek, and other prominent members of the industry 
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Profits and Policies 


T would be unwise, however, to build any large super- 
I structure upon. this foundation of argument. In the first 
place, this is not the only matter upon which the National 
Provincial Bank Has this year stood apart from its fellows. 
At mid-1952 it was the only one of the “ Big Five ” banks 
to adhere to the time-honoured practice of valuing invest- 
ments at or under market price, and thus to provide for 
currént book depreciation out of inner reserves. The fact 
that it did so—and presumably would hope and intend to 
sustain the tradition through any future gilt-edged slump— 
does, indeed, make its dividend increase the more remark- 
able ; but it also shows that a precedent set in one part of the 
banking system will not necessarily be followed elsewhere. 
Secondly, it would be rash to suppose that the long-run 
earnings prospects for the banks can be gauged simply from 
the profits disclosed for 19§2. 

The results of the five banks whose results are so far 
available are summarised in the accompanying table, from 
which it will be seen that the increase in profits disclosed by 
the National Provincial amounted to only 3.8 per cent—a 
much smaller movement than that reported by Barclays. 
The size of this latter disclosed increase was, indeed, the 
other principal surprise ; but it is more than ever clear, after 
the experiences of last June, that the comparative trends of 
published profits are strongly subject to the differences of 
inner reserve policy. It is easily deducible that the prime 
preoccupation of a bank that adheres to the traditional 
investment formula must be to sustain its inner reserves (it 
may be noted, incidentally, that the National Provincial 
Bank was the only one of the “ Big Five” that had a pub- 
lished reserve in excess of its paid-up capital). On the other 
hand, banks that last June adopted the new investment 
formula may be presumed to be particularly anxious also to 
strengthen their published reserves—to ensure that, if and’ 
when any investment depreciation is shown in future, it will 
be demonstrably “covered” depreciation. Thus, for 
example, Barclays’ larger increase in profits has enabled it 


BANK PROFITS, 1949-52 








Bank and Dividend | 1950 1951 62 |e 
Barclays (14%) ..... | 1,971,834 | 1,908,437 | 2,137,722 + 12-0 
Nat. Provincial (16%*)| 1,454,811 | 1,469,765 | 1,525,013 |4 3-8 
Westminster (18%).. | 1,471,031 | 1,405,453 | 1.446.546 |+ 2-9 
District (18}%) ..... | 513,168 | 508.217 | 515,672 |4+ 1-5 
Martins (15%) ..... 2-9 


732,895 | 725,107 | 746,309 | +- 


* 15 per cent in earlier years. 


to transfer {1 million to reserves while avoiding any further 
draft on the carry-forward (which is, indeed, raised by 
£44,000) ; and, in addition, the bank has moved to published 
reserve the {1 million last year transferred to the contin- 
gencies and now “ no longer required,” raising the total pub- 
lished reserve to £157 million (nearly equal to the capital), 
The Westminster Bank has likewise focused upon the pub- 
lished reserve ; this is raised by {1 million, in effect by 
taking {£600,000 from current profits and by transferring 
£400,000 from contingencies, raising it correspondingly 
above the paid-up capital. The two northern banks 
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—the District and Martins—have concentrated mainly UDog 
the inner position ; of the £350,000 allocated b, Martin 
only £100,000 goes to published reserve (though the carry. 
forward is raised by £56,000), while the whole of the 
District’s £250,000 ‘allocation is to contingenci 

Behind these differences of accounting practic. 


iN 195 
and the resultant differences in disclosed profits, chése i 
a trend of improving current earnings that wa probably 
not widely divergent in its real effects on the individyy 
banks. The year has in many respects turned out mop 
favourably than the bankers expected at the outset 


notably in the matter of bad debts, and the expansion ¢f 
deposits during the second six. months—but the tre 
increase in current earnings was probably closer to th 
smallest of the published gains in “ Big Five ” profits thay 
to the 12 per cent increase shown by Barclays. The cm. 
flicting trends affecting earnings cannot be fairly assessa 
without detailed scrutiny, and this is best attempted wha 
the year’s record of banking experience is complete. 


ry 
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The Strength of Sterling 


TERLING has started the new year in remarkably good 
fettle on the foreign exchange market. The spot me 
has this week again touched $2.81 in New York, and th 
premium on forward dollars has narrowed to }-par for on 
month and 4-par for three months. While sterling hy 
continued to strengthen in relation to dollars, it has 
weakened slightly in terms of some of the Continentd 
currencies. The Belgian franc has hardened fron 
Frs. 140.05 to Frs. 140 and the Dutch guilder from 10.58} 
to 10.57. These divergent movements may be due in pat 
to the virtual completion of commodity arbitrage trans- 
tions, discussed in an article on page 95 of this issue 
While these transactions were proceeding they involved: 
demand for dollars by British merchants and a demand for 
sterling by Continental merchants. This somewhat abnormal 
factor has now spent itself and the exchange market has 
therefore seen some slight reshuffle in the pattern of rates 
The most significant aspect of the recent strength o 
sterling, however, is to be found in the various markets for 
cheap sterling. The rate for transferable sterling in terms 
US dollars has this week been bid up as far as $2.73}, # 
exactly 24 per cent discount on the official rate. It ha 
since eased fractionally to 2.724, but the undertone remaits 
firm and supplies of transferable sterling on offer are no¥ 
exceptionally small. This reduction of balances on offer, 
and the narrow discount at which transferable sterling 6 
now quoted, suggest that the amount of hard currency 
income that is being lost to the sterling area by commodity 
switching must have fallen to a negligible level. The ratt 
for security sterling is also holding up well, at slightly ove 
$2.63, while the rate for sterling banknotes in the Zid 
market has risen this month from 10.98 Swiss francs © 
11.07 Swiss francs. The price for sterling notes in Pars 
has given way’slightly this week but this is due to fluctut 
tions in the fever thermometer of the French franc, not ® 
distrust of sterling. Frenchmen are, however, sti!! fleet 
from the franc into the traditional hide-out of gold. Duriag 
the past week the free market price of gold in terms @ 
dol'ars has risen again, to over $38 per fine ounce ; less that 
a month ago the rate touched its nadir of $36.75. 
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: London Fares 

} . . , s 

he eratLs of the British Transport Commission’s appli- 
) cation for increased fares in the London Transport 

2, MEE, were announced this week. They have provoked the 

ts vitable storm and it is clear that they will be vigorously 









sosed by the LCC and other local authorities. Nor will 
task of the applicants in supporting their case be made 
» easier by the Government's intervention to prevent 
ain approved increases Of fares last spring. It 
vel] known that the London Transport Excutive has not 
making an adequate contribution to the financial 
its of the Transport Commission, and the. increases 
it HMB ned in the scheme, to bring in £64 million in a full 
0 MB do not seem excessive to remedy the deficit of £3 
se ion on the Executive’s operations last year, and to meet 
hen MR-her rises in costs of which the full effect has not yet 
n felt. 
ord Latham, outlining the scheme, declared that London 
ansport was in the grip of rising costs, and that “despite 
ry economy effort” it could not pay its way on the 
sent level of fares. This general assertion is no doubt 
eptable, though some qualifications may come to mind 
applying it in detail. It seems doubtful to the observant 
eller whether London Transport services are ideally 
anised for maximum economy—or, indeed, to the point 
efficiency that the Executive itself could achieve 
could free itself in some part from the pressures imposed 
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bas it by the unions and by the travelling public. The 
0 HMBin truth is that productivity in London transport is not 
nul enough and, since that is so and costs are rising, 
‘tom Aes are not high enough. 
58 Bur of the lucky dip that is more politely krfown as a 
pa ies “scheme” the twopenny and fivepenny passengers 
isa: Hine out unscathed. Neither fare could readily be altered 
‘SUS HB together they cover more than half of the ordinary 
ed senger journeys. The regular traveller over longer dis- 
d foc Bi ces also emerges favourably, for monthly and three 
mal thly season ticket rates are to be subject to modest flat 
t his BR eases—a proposal that seems difficult to defend on any 
rat: ical analysis of costs. The detailed proposals will be 
th ed strenuously before the Transport Tribunal. But 
S fot Tie is one guiding principle that emerges. There is no 
ms t for any subsidy for the London passenger, whether it 
2) Bes the form of a perpetual deficit on London Transport 
t his Mi whether it involves concealed subsidies from travellers 
Malls WE traders outside London. If the London traveller expects 
7 Pi igh standard of service, he must be prepared to pay for 
a provided always that the service is efficiently run. 
Tency 
rodity * i 
e ene r ‘ § li 
io gypt's Sterling 
ruric 
cs of “= British Government has again exceeded the strict 


Pais letter of its contractual obligations to Egypt, to help 


rctur fH OUNtry out of its present desperate shortage of sterling. 
not 1 fe first week of the new year Britain agreed to release 
jecing MEet £10 million from Egypt’s blocked sterling balances, 
uring lm “Us fulfilled the whole of the obligation for 1953 laid 
ms of fp" 't by the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1951. At the 
; that MMB When this agreement was signed, Egypt had £230 


tion in its 





immobilised Number 2 account. It was agreed 
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that this would be released at the rate of {10 million a year 
from 1951 to 1960 inclusive, together with an extra 
£5 million in any year (up to a total not exceeding £35 
million) whenever Egypt’s freely available sterling in its 
Number 1 account fell below £45 million. So far Egypt 
has exercised its rights under this agreement to the’full— 
indeed beyond the maximum there stipulated. In 1951 the 
agreed {10 million was drawn together with the extra 
£5 million ; and a “ special” release of £15 million (pro- 
vided for that year only) was also taken up. In 1952 the full 
£15 million was drawn. The normal £10 million for 1953 
has now been transferred, while the extra {£5 million for 
1953 was provided in advance last October, as a British 
gesture of good will to the new Egyptian Government. 

As a result of these various transfers the balance in 
Egypt’s Number 2 account has been reduced by {60 
million in two years to £170 million. It is obvious, from the 
eagerness with which the payments have been anticipated by 
Egypt, that the balance standing in the free Number 1 
account has also run down—and must now be exiguous. 
This drain on the balances has been mainly due to the lack 
of demand for cotton, from which Egypt normally derives 
75 per cent of its export income. There are adequate stocks 
of long staple cotton in Britain and the industry is not 
buying in advance of need ; this decline in demand has been 
accentuated by the efforts of the Egyptian authorities to hold 
Egyptian cotton prices well above the world level. There is 
thus no political prompting or significance in the suspension 
of purchases ; it is purely a commercial phenomenon for 
which Egypt itself bears the main brunt of the blame. 


* 


Heat in the Foundries 


HE ironfounders who believe that their trade associations 
E were wrong in agreeing to the supervision of the 
industry by the Iron and Steel Board proposed in the 
Government’s Steel Bill have taken their dissension a step 
further. They have now circulated to all foundries a ballot 
form asking whether they individually favour the acceptance 
of supervision. Two major foundry companies have resigned 
from the Ironfounders’ National Association over the issue 
this week, and other prominent members of the industry 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
US DOLLARS [MILLION] 


i ' tot 
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have severely criticised the associations, which in October, 
through the Council of Ironfoundry Associations, accepted 
the principle of supervision—though reserving their right 
to criticise detailed provisions of the bill. 

This referendum follows a response from Mr Sandys 
that disappointed certain Conservative mettibers of. Parlia- 
ment who pressed him to exclude the industry from the 
scope of the proposed Board. Though he seemed prepared 
to give some assurances about the scale of foundry develop- 
ments with which the Board would concern itself—which 
would exclude nearly all projects that foundries were likely 
to propose—he would not leave the industry outside the 
Board’s supervision. The opposition was therefore switched 
to a more impressionable quarter—the trade associations, 
which cannot afford to alienate any large body of opinion 
in their industry. The associations’ spokesmen, this week, 
have described the referendum as “ over-simplified,” 
perhaps with some justice ; but they are plainly uneasy about 
the result. The Minister’s protracted method of releasing 
information about steel denationalisation in bits and pieces 
did not make it any easier for the Council to gauge the 
industry’s opinion upon proposals that it was not at liberty 
to reveal fully ; but the decision was eventually endorsed 
by majorities in the associations’ vatious meetings. The 
industry would be entitled to change its collective mind, 
whether or not this unofficial ballot is the best way for it to 
do so. But it is not the industry’s mind that would have 
to be changed ; Mr Sandys, so far, has held to his original 
view. 


* 


New Life Business in 1952 


ost of the life offices have now announced new 
business figures for 1952, and it seems certain that 
aggregate new ordinary life sums assured by British offices 


ORDINARY 












Office 1950 1951 1952 Office 
Atieane sc osss svcd 6-3 7:8 7-9t | Life Association of 
AGOS 5 5 ERS ER 4:0 56 6-4 Scotland 35.50.35 
POE eta eeass os ore. #9 Liverpool & London 
Britany os 665 ok lk 70 8-4 8-2 RAMON ake Kz. 
Caledopian ......... 25 30 3-0 Liverpool Victoria ... 

9 London & Scottish .. 
Clerical. Medical & London ASstirance... 
ONUOEAS oot sees 5-4 5-6 6-5t . 
Colonial Matuai*.:.. 7-0 8-8 8-7 | yoncon tite... 
Commercial Union... 17-0 16-7 17:3 Se & Cutieral 
Confederation Life*. . 42 52 38 Mercantile & Genetal 
Co-operative........ 20-7 24-0 16-5 Midland Employers’ . 
Grusader ...05.s<sss 1-8 2-2 2-0 | National & Colonial.. 
Edgte Star. is doses 43-2 50-6 54-0+ | National Farmers ... 
Equitable .......... 4-0 4-5 4-6+ | National Mutual .... 
Equity & Law...... 5-0 6:0- 6:7 National Provident .. 
Friends’ Provident & North British & Mer- 
COMCBED 6 oi Sic ence 11-3. 15-7 .14°8 Cantile .......0... 
Partner foe: sis 
Gresham Life ....... 8-8 10-6 10-0+ | Norwich Union Life,. 
Guariiat oo  eas 6:2 99 9-0 Phoesit. 4.634544 
Law Union & Rock... 3:5 4:0 4-7 Provident Association 
Legal & General .... 54-2. 71-1 72-4 of London........ 





Notes :—* UK business only ; all others include overseas business. 
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(and by Commonwealth offices in Britain) must 
exceeded the 1951 record of £730 million. But it om 
equally certain that the expansion between 19°: and jy 
was not so great as between 1950 and 1951. As js 
in the accompanying table, the 57 offices that have g : 
reported wrote £706.1 million of new life busincss in yg 
compared with £682.7 million in 1951 and £572. 3 mil 
in 1950; this represents an expansion of 3} per cent 
their new business last year compared with 20 per cegy 
1951. Figures issued by the life offices’ asso: iations g 
week showed that the first $0 British offices to sport (jy 
is, excluding offices with headquarters overseas) wrote in 
million of new business last year against £651 millig ' 
1951. As always, these figures have to be interpreted 
caution, for they tell nothing of trends in the different y 
of business and are not even comparable be tween 
different offices. From the scanty information availa 
however, it seems that overseas new business (in 199 
13 per cent of the whole) and new business ug 
staff life assurance schemes (in 1951, about 30 per cent 
the whole) were the only two types of new business 
expand notably last year. Sales of new “ individu 
policies were probably lower than in 1951, and the voli 
of new industrial life assurance business was probably aij 
just about maintained at the 19§1 level of £255 milli 
New business under staff pension schemes does not sq 
to have risen much above the 1951 level. 
There is no apparent reason why the volume of x 
ordinary life assurance business in 1953 should be sign 
cantly different from that secured last year, but there is 
reason than in recent years to expect any further incres 
The home market for new “ individual” policies may a 
tract further, and new life business under staff scheme 
which haye been the mainstay of the boom—may depe 
largely on the level of industrial profits. If profits w 
squeezed sufficiently hard many prospective new schem 
would certainly be postponed ; and some existing schem 
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1950 1951 1952 Office 1950 



















Provident Mutual... 3-5 
2:3 21 20 Prudential........., 184-5 : 
ey Pee Aree 10:2 
oD TS FOG Bowel. 5205 se5e5ek 9-2 
4°O 29... Royal Exchange .... 4:9 
1-7 250 2:5 
55 6-0 6-0 Royal London ...... a 
Scottish Amicable .. 8-1 10 
ee 2:2 2:8 | Scottish Equitable... 3-4 4 
1:3 20 2] Scottish BM fin oeeas 4-2 4 
6-5 8-7 10-0t Scottish Mutual ..... 2°7 
ode Scottish Provident...- 5-3 
0-8 : : Scottish Union & Nat. 3-6 
4°7 os a Scottish Widows’.... 12-0 | 
18° 20 2-8 SHOOUAES 63 > aris ens ns 23°4 28 
4-4 §-0 5-6 | Suplkife.......... » od: 4! 
11°5. 10-4 13-7 Utd. Kingdom Provi- 
M5 5k See T 
5:1 7-4 10-5 University Life...... 0-8 
35-5 44-2 47-Of |. Weateyan & General. 3-3 
63 65 66 Nerhkehive ii chevens -20°5 | 
75 8-2 9-2 
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Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two booklets have been issued by the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
“Industrial Australia” —containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 
“Company Formation in Australia” —a general guide to 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED | 


In which are merged 










The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 
Head Office : 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, 
Telephor Avenue 1281, 
Branch Offices in London ; 


4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
263 Strand, W.C.2. 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Room for business growth 






in Canada 
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— To expansion-minded business men Canada 
5 t100 presents new frontiers—a vast new field of 

4 4 , 

> 1a enterprise. Its natural resources have not yet 
5 af 


becn fully developed—its markets are great, 


but still growing. 


As the banking connection for numerous 
British concerns doing business in Canada, 
we are conversant with the trade situations 
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9 WM We invite w iri 
1 4 « invite your enquiries, ie 
a < EEE 
{ 7 ° Upspensseeie- 
oH The Canadian Bank 
glk of Commerce 
7 706: 2 Lombard Street, 
, London, E.C.3 
busif 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


Over 600 Branches across Canada 
(Incorporat 
porate 





in Canada tm 1867 with Limited Liability) 
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ma 2 Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in es 
= 1771 and has always been closely associated a 
= with the industrial and « ial life of th K 
P= with the industrial and commercial life of the Ke 
® = North of England. The Governing Office a 
® = is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 


= export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide 
connections enable it to further this trade, 
now more than ever of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of the nation. In London 
the Bank was one of the first Members of 
the London Clearing House. Williams 
Deacon’s is a Member Bank of the 
Three Banks Group. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh; London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 
Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 
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EAU 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21° 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts fs 24%, 

and on ord§hary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of-£5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National, For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000° 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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There's 
a tuture 
In 


PEEL 
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\W HEN FIRMS in the steel industry made their post-war development plans in 1946 they did 


not think wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. They co-operated in setting 


up organisations throughout the country to improve vocational training. _ Everyone in steel, 


from the most recent apprentice to the most seasoned foreman, 
has been encouraged to make the most of his career in this 
expanding industry. 

By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by arranging 
lectures and visits, the companies have co-operated in helping 
young people at schools and in works to understand the 
techniques of iron and steel making, and the industry’s part in 
producing the nation’s wealth. An exchange scheme has been 
arranged to enable trainees to study European steel works. 

Britain’s future depends on the young men entering industry 
today. 


j 


ee, 


‘What about my 
future ? ’ 


says 
JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
still needs all 
the scrap which 
engineering firms 
and other steel-users can send 
back. Search out every ton of 
scrap on your premises. Your 
local scrap merchant will he!p 
with dismantling and collection. 
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@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House; Tothill Street, London, S.W.! 
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under which a considerable volume of new business arises 
ach year as a result of salary increases) would probably be 


nO dified. 





* 





Debate on Option Dealings 





yE debate on whether option dealings in the stock 
T markets should be. resumed was carried a stage 
further this week by a deputation representing the firms 
‘all of them brokers) who are actively campaigning for a 
renewal of such business. This deputation, which was 
received recently by the Chairman of the Council of the 
Stock Exchange, discussed the matter with the Bank of 
England on Tuesday. The resumption of option dealings 
would no doubt need bank co-operation, so that the question 
cannot be regarded as purely a domestic matter for the 
Stock Exchange. It is presumably for this reason that the 
debate has been carried outside the House, even before the 
sub-committee of the Council—which is now studying this 
and certain other questions concerned «with internal deal- 
ings—has passed down any recommendation. But this 
highly technical problem is one that should be left mainly 
to the decision of the Council. It should be in the best 
position to assess the possible advantages (in increasing 
turnover and improving internal hedging techniques), and to 


iweigh them against any disadvantages that might accrue— 


in the field of public relations and elsewhere—from wider 
“speculation” (or misrepresentations about it). And the 
Council should certainly be the best arbiter, too, of how far 
present-day conditions require any modification of prewar 
regulations, for instance, about the’securities in which option 
dealings might take place and about the timing of cash 
payments. 


* 
Money Turnover in 1952 


Tt available statistics of bank clearings, published by 
the Bankers’ Clearing House, afford only a rough 
index of money turnover, since they do not include the 
so-called “ internal” clearings—those between branches of 
the same bank—or items cleared by certain local arrange- 
ments. Still less can the totals be regarded as a guide to 
trade activity, since the very large “Town” clearing is 
strongly influenced by purely financial transactions. Such 
operations evidently explain the further perceptible rise 
that occurred in 19§2, when the grand total rose by 1.7 per 
cent, to £110,§84 million—a much smaller increase, how- 
ever, than occurred in previous postwar years. The rise in 
1951 was 15 ‘per cent, and in 1950 it was 10 per cent. The 
1952 increase was almost entirely ‘attributable to the 
‘Town ” clearings ; the total for the “General” clearing 
tose by only 0.2 per cent, to £28,146 million. Turnover 
through the separate provincial clearings, which are much 
More sensitive to trade influences, fell by 10 per tent, to 
{2.053 million. This fall in provincial clearings was, how- 
“ver, attributable solely to the declines in the centres where 
the textile, clothing and footwear industries predominate 
(Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Leicester and Bradford— 
with the last-named showing a fall of no less than 27 per 
cent), Hull showed a fractional decline, but at each of the 
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other six provincial clearings turnover increased, though less 
rapidly than in 1951—except in Newcastle and Bristol. 
Calculations based on the turnover of the main clearings 
(Town and General) suggest that the speed at which 
deposits turned over during the year once more showed a 
perceptible increase. The ratio of total bank clearings to 
the twelve-month average of gross deposits of the clearing 
banks (estimated on the arbitrary assumption that the 
December figure for gross deposits will show an increase 
over the November figure of the same amount as last year) 
was 18}:1 in 1952, compared with 18:1 in 1951 and 
16:1 in 1950, This increased “ velocity of circulation ” 
compared with 1951 is also apparent for each quarter of 


19§2 except possibly the last—for which full data are not 
yet available. 


* 
New Market for Films? 


S television broadcasting expands, in Britain and else- 
where, a growing proportion of its programmes is 
tending to be on film ; and for some time film producers 
have been casting a hungry eye at this new market, In 
the United States, the output of filmed entertainment for 
television is beginning to be appreciable, in footage, even by 
Hollywood standards. In Britain, the BBC has been using 
some filmed material made by its own camera staff, notably 
a newsreel that is longer and more up to date than most 
shown in the cinema; but from the film industry it has 
been able to obtain only out-of-date feature films and 
“trailer” excerpts from current productions for a regular 
television programme. Last week, however, a formal meet- 
ing took place between, representatives of the BBC and of 
the British Film Producers’ Association, at which -the 
requirements of British television—and the price that it 
might be able to offer—were discussed. 
. Neither, perhaps, held out the temptations that some 
film producers had been envisaging from this new exhibition 
medium. No details have been disclosed ; but the require- 
ments of television are for films on a very different scale 
from those of the cinema. American prices for a programme 
on film would probably not exceed £4,000 at the outside ; 
and the BBC probably could not pay more than a few 
hundred. In an industry used to making a 90-minute film 
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in about three months for something over £100,000, such 
prices would mean an entirely new kind of business. Never- 
theless, this is a practicable market, and an expanding one, 
for some people employed in film production, if not for pro- 
duction companies that make feature films. The makers 
of specialised films—advertising “ shorts,” trailers and com- 
mercial documentaries—might be able\to undertake such 
work ; and certain specialists coming from the television 
side, of course, are already operating commercially on 
this scale of film production. For the moment, few 
companies producing feature films may consider it worth 
while to set up special units—particularly since the cimema 
exhibitors -have formally threatened to boycott films 
made by producers who sell films to television. But some 
of them are already making tentative investigations of this 
small-scale technique, attracted byfhe sheer volume of 
small films that might eventually be required. The 
producers do not take the exhibitors’ attitude too serious!y ; 
they calculate, perhaps, that the cinema trade may be too 
busy in future selling ice-cream to bother about putting 


restrictions on the distribution of the films with which it- 


allures its captive customers. 


* 


Easier Hire Purchase for Furniture 


HE proposed new arrangements for credit buying of 

furniture seem to be something of an anomaly, because 
they make purchases easier than they were before. For 
the last year hire purchase controls have been running in 
a strange double harness. Fairly onerous controls on pur- 
chases of such things as cars and television sets—providing 
for a minimum deposit of 33} per cent and a period of 
only 18 months in which to pay—were introduced by Mr 
Butler last January, in order to damp down consumer 
demand. These controls did not apply to furniture and 
other goods where production was largely under the brarid 
of the “ utility ” schemes ; credit sales of these goods con- 
tinued to be subject to earlier regulations that had been 
introduced for a diametrically opposite purpose—that of 
protecting the consumer from violation of price controls. 
In the case of furniture, these earlier Board of Trade regu- 
lations demanded a 124 per cent deposit, with the balance 
to be paid within two years ; the retailer was allowed to 
add a 20 per cent margin on the maximum selling price 
to cover service charges, but he had to reduce this margin 
if payment was made within a shorter period. 

Last month, when the utility scheme and price controls 
were discontinued in the furniture industry, official controls 
over hire purchase sales of furniture were automatically 
discontinued too. Apparently there is no intention of intro- 
ducing new controls, and the retailers’ organisations have 
now recommended that retailers should ask for a 10 per 
cent deposit on furniture, with the maximum credit period 
still limited to two years. No hire purchase margin has 
been specified, since there is no longer such a thing-as a 
standard controlled price by which to measure it, but it is 
generally expected that future charges will start from as 
low as 10 per cent. The authorities have, of course, a 
second line of defence in preventing hire purchase demand 
from absorbing too many productive resources: the 
Treasury has requested the banks to restrict. their lending 
against hire purchase paper. But the furniture retailers 
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depend largely on their own resources, and not on borrog. 
ing from the finance companies, to finance their crop 


sales. They therefore enjoy a good deal of individyy 
freedom in the amount of credit they give, ind jn g 
competitive an industry they are likely to make | iberal y 
of it. : 
* 
Ford’s Share Split 

OLLOWING in the footsteps of British Motor and many 
f other companies, Ford Motor intends to close the py 
between its issued capital and its real capital res urces by 
making what is usually and erroneously called 2 “ bony" 
issue of ordinary shares. It proposes to double its issue 
ordinary capital by capitalising £9 million from its reserve, 


The application to make this issue will have to be approved 
by the Capital Issues Committee, but no obstruction neaf 
be anticipated from this quarter, for recent decisions by the 
committee show that the authorities have recognised at long 
last that operations of this kind are nothing more than book 
keeping transactions. The companies themselves ha 
recognised this fact for a long time by often insisting, as & 
the directors of Ford Motor, that such an issue “ contains 
no bonus element nor carries implications as to the futur 
rate of dividend.” In itself this warning does not necessarily 
mean that Ford’s ordinary dividend rate will be cut from i 
to 7} per cent once the issued capital is doubled, but it dos 
emphasise that dividend disbursements depend upo 
trading results and not upon the way in which the balane 
sheet is drawn up. The statement made by the directo 
also contains a distant echo of the disturbance that wa 
recently caused by Mr Justice Danckwerts’s decision tha 
the rights of preference shareholders might be affected by 
an issue of ordinary shares in this way. When the resolv 
tions to make the issue of shares are tabled at the new: 
annual general meeting of shareholders (probably in April} 
the directors of Ford Motor also intend to take the appre 
priate steps to vary the voting rights of preference share 
holders, so that the balance of voting strength will & 
left undisturbed. 


* 


New Issues and New Policy 


FIRST glance at‘ total borrowings in 1952 sugges 
A that last year was the busiest year in the capita! market 
since the end of the war. But this general and rather suf 
prising impression is subject to one very important qualif 
cation. A closer view of the figures in the accompanying 
table, based on a more detailed analysis published in the 
Records and Statistics supplement, reveals that the spe 
tacular increase in total borrowings, from £301.6 million 
in 1951 to £678.1 million in 1952, was due wholly 


increased borrowing by the Government and the national 


ised industries. Government and Government-gu.canteed 
issues rose from £109.5' million in 1951 to {515.4 million 
in 1952 ; the main components of this rise wert the 


Funding, Electricity and Transport issues. When thest 


figures are excluded from.the reckoning, it will be see 
that the amounts raised by British and overseas compass 
actually fell, from £156.7 million to £129. million. Withia 
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equity issues imereased from {81.2 million to 


. but quite a high proportion of this increase 


| very big issues made by a few industrial giants- 


rate was raised to 4 per cent. At the same 


has been a very sharp and welcome fall in the 


ew money raised on debentures, from {52.9 
1st to £26.1 million in.19§2 ; and about two- 
amount borrowed on debentures in 1952 was 


ee eRe A LCCC tN ATTEN teeta 


(OTAL BORROWING, 1950-52* 
(£ Million) 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 





kee |. 431-6 | 109-5 515-4 
«eae 3:5 32 4-8 
aes | 102-3 + 123-5 | 106-9 
oh 537°4 | 236°2 627-1 
ee 55-7 51-0 

-0 See. } Nit 

“6 301-6 678-1 

52-9 26-1 

22-6 | 4-7 

81-2 | 98-3 

156-7 129-1 





s and inchides only direct offers to the public and shareholders. 


or repayment of National savings certificates and defence bonds, 
d Public Board Loans. 


igh the ingenious issues by Distillers, Bowater 


Portland Cement that gave subscribers the 


‘that Hventual right to switch into ordinary shares. A halt has 
d by Been called to the dangerous business of piling up an exces- 
Sole MBive burden of prior charges upon assets. 

next Has the change in monetary. policy also caused the new 
pri} HiMnoney to flow in the right direction—towards the industries 
pp: Bhat still enjoy a relatively virile overseas demand and away 


hare Hirom those 


that do not ? No unqualified answer can be 


ll be Riven to this question. As might be expected in a year 


at SaW a 


recession in trade and q fall in raw material 


prices from the giddy levels of 1951, textile companies 
borrowed practically nothing last year, compared with {12 

million the year before. On the other hand, there was 
substantial increase im the amounts borrowed by 

ompanies in the newspaper and printing, brewery, and 

gests fm MScellancous ” groups. Moreover, although there was 
sarket Me OOtable increase (from £8.4 million to £23.3 million) in 


- sure we amount 


‘ borrowed by electrical manufacturing com- 


salif- MPNICS, engineering issues actually declined. 
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Humming Generators 


1952, the British Electricity Authority brought 


‘peration 1,§39,000 kW of generating capacity— 


ome 400,000 kW more than ever before and 
© “limit” that, according to the authority, 


‘overnments have placed upon its construction 
pOgTamme. 
D ober, wa 


This limit, according to Lord Citrine in 
1,500,000 kW during 1952. But the ease with 


_ programme is for 1,500,000 kW again this year; and 100,000 


105 


which the authority passed that limit has not stilled its fears 
that the supply industry may not be “ permitted” to 
advance to its planned rate of building power stations. Its 


kW more in the succeeding years, reaching 1,800,000 kW 
from 1956 onwards. Although last. year’s increase in 
capacity, brought the increases achieved in 1951 and 1952 
to more than the total that it had ever planned, the authority 
is still afraid that “its maximum rate of commissioning for 
1953 . . . may be difficult to achieve in view of the 
shortages of steel and other materials that have been par- 
ticularly acute during the last 18 months.” 

The total of new plant installed during the year brings 
the total output capacity of the industry’s power stations 
to about 154 million kW ; but the plant out of service at 
any time will reduce the output actually available to some 
134 million kW. The authority has calculated that the 
maximum demand during the peak this winter—which will 
presumably probably occur this month—may reach 14.3 
million kW, so that there remains a potential gap of 
800,000 kW. Since vesting day, the supply industry has 
added roughly 4} million kW of output capacity to its 
power stations—which certainly constitutes the largest 
single slice of capital investment for any industry in post- 
war years. The single-mindedness with which this has 
been carried through has impressed even the authority’s 
critics and those industries that have suffered from com- 
peting with BEA for similar types of equipment. This 
nationalised industry is perhaps unduly criticised for its 
relentless promotion of éver-increasing investment in elec- 
tricity, whatever the cost to other sections of the economy ; 
if competitive aggressiveness be a virtue, BEA has few peers. 
Presumably, it will be broadening the front of its campaign 
to take in major distribution schemes in the next few years. 
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Television Exports 


HE sale of £300,000 worth of television equipment to 
Italy is a very considerable achievement for a* British 
company. A few years ago two experimental American- 
built transmitters were installed at Milan and Turin in 
circumstances that gave rise at the time to sharp comment. 
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It was widely believed that the transmitters were supplied 
under Marshall aid, and that their erection in Italy made 
the ordering of further equipment from the United States 
a strong probability. But when the erection of two full- 
scale transmitting stations and studios at Rome and Pisa 
was put up to tender the contract was won by Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph, a subsidiary of English Electric. Ltd., 
in the face of strong German and American competition. 

The Marconi Company has roughly £750,000 worth of 
export orders for television equipment in hand. The Italian 
contract is the biggest yet received, but the company 
obtained a contract valued at nearly £250,000 to equip two 
Canadian stations, and it‘has recently shipped transmitters 
to Venezuela and Colombia. Competition for such orders is 
strong, both from American and from European manufac- 
turers, for development costs are high and the opportunities 
for spreading them over a number of transmitters are 
limited. Except in the United States, the expansion of 
television transmission is temporarily at a standstill—the 
principle reason being the high cost of providing pro- 
grammes good enough to attract a wide public. Limited 
services, as in France and Holland, have shown that sales 
of receivers depend almost entirely on the quality and the 
length of daily transmission. 

British radio companies are making a strong effort to 
establish themselves abroad ; in the first eleven months of 
last year they shipped £7.2 million worth of transmission 
and telecommunications equipment abroad compared with 
£5.3 million in the same period of 1951. Most of this 
business is with Commonwealth countries -and only in 
recent years, as opportunities have been seized to sell 
television transmission plant abroad, have British companies 
entered the hard currency markets not only with complete 
stations, such as those supplied by the Marconi Company, 
but also with a range of ancillary studio equipment like the 
cameras being.sold by the Pye Company in the United 
States. 


* 


Manchester Discusses Standards 


TANDARDS of quality for cotton and rayon textiles have 
S taken a long time to work out ; they have at Yast been 
submitted to the industry, and are now in danger of 
becoming bogged down in legal and technical discussion. 
When the utility regulations were dropped last March, the 
textile industries assured the President of the Board of 
Trade that other more effective standards of quality would 
be worked out. There seemed no special difficulty in this ; 
standards already existed for several properties, including 
colour fastness and shrink-proofing, and a general agreement 
on the minimum requirements on such points to qualify for 
a new “ British Standard ” mark was expected to be simple. 
There has been some dissatisfaction with the combined 
standard that has been laid down, which is generally felt 
to be below the highest rating. The new mark means only 
that the Customer is not being exploited, not that he is 
getting top quality—any more than he did under the utility 
schemes. ° 

Apart from these particular troubles, fresh difficulties 
have arisen. For certain types of cloth, such as those 
intended for overalls and for linings, the number of threads 
in the cloth construction is specified. As it is the finishers 
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who would have to decide whether to apply the new », 
to the cloth, they would be responsible for er uring 4 
the cloth has been manufactured to these specificatig 
This responsibility they are unwilling to assu:ne, 
fashion cloths, where no type of cloth construction jg gy: 
fied, the finishers run the risk of applying standard tr. 
ment—and the standard mark—in all good faith to cloth, 
poor quality. Their reluctance to run this risk is equg 
understandable. 

Such difficulties apart, opinion in Manchester tend; 
be sceptical about the prospects of making su:e that 4 
standards are observed. The British Standards Instituto 
which is the only body to undertake this policing, g 
not relish the responsibility. Nor is it clear how mg 
support the industry would give to a new mark ; the trendj 
recent years has been towards the sale of branded text, 
the quality of which is usually higher than the propog 
standard. Since the new standards are proving 
difficult to evolve, the argument that the protection of ty 
consumer is best performed by -the retailer, and by ty 
Merchandising Marks Act, seems more than ever relevant 


* 


Zinc Slides 


oO dramatic movements in zinc followed the reopenigg 
N of the London market last week. When dealings wer 
resumed in the London metal exchange on January 204 
after an interval of 13 years, zinc for January delivery wa 
sold at £94 10s., about £12 Ios. less than the price charged 
by the Ministry of Materials. Turnover was heavy o 
the opening day and some 3,300 tons of zinc change 
hands, although by the end of the afternoon session t 
January price had dropped back to £93 15s. a ton. Prices 
declined further in subsequent -dealings and _ reached 
£91 5s. on Thursday evening, after a recovery. 

It had long been clear that the Ministry’s selling pri 
of £110 per ton (equivalent to £107 in the market sint 
delivery to works costs about £3) had been unrealistic, and 
the fall when the market reopened was no more than hal 
been expected. Traders in the United States, indeed, seem 
to have been surprised that the fall was not greater, and 
the American price moved up by } per cent to 13 cents! 
pound ; this is equivalent to £93 a ton in this country afte 
allowing £11 a ton.to cover freight and the United Stats 
import duty. Consumers in this country and in the United 
States had been running down stocks in anticipation d 
lower prices, and the urgent need for supplies found it 
reflection in heavy sales of prompt metal by the governmett 
broker—in the first three days these amounted (0 som 
5,000 tons out of a total turnover of 7,275 tons. Nevertheles 
some consumers are thought to be holding back in the hop 
of still lower prices. 

Opening dealings in the zinc market show a distinct cor 
trast to lead ; when dealings in lead started at the beginning 
of October, prices fell much more sharply than had beet 
expected and were at first £21 a ton below the Ministy 
of Materials selling price. There was a further fall becaus 
of uncertainty about the disposal of government stocks. The 
authorities seem to have learned from this experienc; 
before the zinc market reopened they announced that sales 
of government-held zinc to producers would be limited 
24,000 tons for the next six months, 
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All flights by double-decked “Strato” Clippers* 


Comfortable lounge on lower (fares until March 3lst. Berths 
deck. :. . Superlative cuisine.... available at extra charge. 
Cocktails, French wines, liqueurs. Call your Travel Agent or 
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HE dry cell, now used universally as a cheap and 


| 





2nd portable source of small electric currents, generates 
y a electricity by the chemical action of ammonium chloride seal e pea 
. e . ‘ ® ¢ * rade Mark, Fan Americ 
arged on metallic zinc. There is no difference in principle be- | World Airways, Inc, Ep AV AMERICAV 


ry Ot tween the dry cell and the inconvenient wet cell that it has 
angel so largely replaced, but there are two main differences in = 
n the practice: in the dry cell the zinc electrode has the form 


Prices of a canister which contains the electrolyte, whereas the NOW YOU CAN HAVE 


wr wet cell has a zine rod electrode immersed in the elec- 
ac 
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c, and Starch as a fluid retainer 
n had ; ; 5 d 
seem The starch does not enter in any way into the electro- LEDGERS- WAGES -STOCKS- HIRE PURCHASE 
af chemical action of the cell, though it helps to inhibit 
bs corrosion of the zinc when the cell is not at work. Its Me; 
ents # purpose is simply-to keep the electrolyte in its proper Nobody questions Neath prere te a. - er — i 
y altet place, and it does so by converting the fluid ammonium Especially nowadays, For the rising cost of clerical labour has made 

hl 4 . iff to fl The it any saving in cost (or increase in output) vitally important. 
Stas chloride into &: paste iat ts toa st : = neonate Take the basic factors of any visible record . . . 
Jnited is a dry cell that can safely be used in any position. First, you can SEE any one record instantly — without 
on of Starch for dry-cell manufacturers is one of the 400 searching. That means instant reference and quicker entry. 
d its different starch products that the Brown & Polson Next, the edge of a visible record flashes to your eyes the facts 
or group supplies to some 80 widely different industries. you want to know—without check-up. - You see who owes you 
nmeit Last vear th al sales of these 400 products amounted money—what stocks are short—what credit limits are .. . 
some to monted rr ee er In short, visible records are not ONLY far more efficient. They 
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theless Behind these large sales is a consultative service with a But now for an even greater step forward .. , 
> ho wide r: i } ice is freel % . 
> hope wide range of experience. Expert advice is freely SAVE 663% CLERICAL LABOUR 
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t COm ch f ucts. nquiries u a . three entries. with one writing. Take, as an example, sales and 
inning purchase ledgers. Now, there is no need to find the account, type 
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misty VOR ee WITH the ledger account WITH the Day Book sheet and enter 
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What's 
Murray Bridge 


to you? 


Perhaps not very much. In reality it is a thriving town amid the 
vineyards of South Australia. Its social and economic conditions 
are its own and, like most other Australian communities, it has a 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. Th: knowledge of local 
commercial conditions that the Bank obtains from its branches 
throughout Australia is therefore detailed and to the point. British 
exporters are welcome to make use of this nationwide knowledge 
to assist in their entry of the Australian market. Our Financial 
Information Seryice is available from Australia House in the Strand, 


The Commonwealth Bank Cora Australia 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA : 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
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A spark...a flash...fire blazing.,.dial 999 ? 
But how fast can the Fire Brigade come to 
your help—in fog, snow or when roads are 
icy? In-any case, for the first five minutes 
that blaze will be yours, and yours alone. 
Old-fashioned extinguishers fail every day. 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s fastest 
and most Icertain fire-killer. It can. save 
its cost in seconds. When will you get up- 
to-date? Man may wait—fire never does! 
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Cash, Cheques and Balances with other s 
BOIS «ia cnk sé Scnks aie dgckanbehhspectoh cena ksétes $534,087,803 
Government and other Public Securities 
not exceeding market value............... 976,940,108 
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In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
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Competition from German Cars 


icurrs published by the Society of Motor Manufac- 

turers and Traders | for European passenger car 
oduction in the first mine months of last year suggest 
hat British exporters are meeting increasingly strong com- 
retition abroad, In 1949, the combined output of France, 
Western Germany amd Italy was seven-eighths of the 
pitish output ; in the third quarter of 1952, British output 
gs half that of these three countries. In 1950, the peak 
ear of British production, quarterly output averaged more 
an 130,000 cars. The German output for that year was 
st under half the British rate. In the third quarter of 
952, British production fell below 100,000 for the first 
ime since 1949 while German output, which has been 
ising steadily, exceeded 75,000. Germany is Britain’s 


- OUTPUT OF PASSENGER CARS 
(quarterly figures; in thousands) 
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| more 
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trongest competitor in car exports and is rapidly regaining 
s former markets. In the first nine months of 19§2, 
rman manufacturers exported 55,737 cars to other 
uropean countries while Britain sold only 46,090 in these 
ame markets. 

German exports consist largely of the Volkswagen, highly 
fompetitive in price and performance and supported by 
mst-class service facilities in the export markets, Its price 
as cut last week by Dm. 200, bringing it down to Dm. 
400, or approximately £365. Except in South Africa, 
bo serious attempt has yet been made to sell the Volks- 
gen in Commonwealth markets, but the company is 
ooking for a site for am assembly plant in Canada. 


* 
Bricks from: Belgium 


HE announcement that a contractor is importing 50 
million bricks from- Belgium for sale in the North East 
gion is less startling than perhaps appears, for the total 
uantity rcpresents less than three day’s output from the 
Mitish br ick-yards, Since 1948, when the industry had 
T 0 dismiss workers because of a sudden restriction on capital 
(unage- Me’ estment, domestic brick output has been rising steadily ; 
h October it reached 622 million for the month, less than 


REET; 


_its principle market is for rural lighting. 
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30 million short of the prewar average. As new capacity 
is being installed, the increase will certainly continue this 
year. But in the past four years, the building industry 
has been using: bricks as fast as, and sometimes faster than, 
the kilns could produce them ; once the tremendous stocks 
accumulated in 1948 had been run down—they averaged 
more than 500 million bricks and led to a precipitate closing 
of some brick-yards—builders have had to wait between 
340 4 months for delivery. In October, stocks were down 
to the purely nominal total of 123 million. 

While the building industry does not expect the supply of 
bricks to deteriorate, some builders are prepared to pay a 
premium for bricks for immediate delivery. They are one of 
a long list of items that can be imported on open general 
licence from OEEC countries ; under normal circumstances 
it is unlikely that many would be shipped, for they are a 
difficult cargo and the eventual price of imported Belgian 
bricks to the builder may be £3 a thousand more than that 
of local bricks. Brick prices vary over the country but {10 
a thousand is fairly close to the average. For several months 
small supplies have been reaching Scotland from Belgium, 
and it has-now occurred to enterprising builders’ merchants 
that a wider market’ may exist on the other side of the 
border. Although cement is also among the items on open 
general licence, since the spring there has been a gentle- 
men’s agreement between the Government and the cement 
industry to suspend imports of Dutch and Belgian ‘cement 
because they were adding to the drain on the gold reserves. 
The trade in bricks has not yet reached such dimensions, 
but no doubt the authorities will be watching it. 


* 
Gas by Road 


HE use of bottled gas has expanded rapidly since the 

war and consumption is estimated to be in the region 
of 40,000 tons a year. The gases, propane and butane, 
are refinery by-products, reduced under pressure to a 
liquid form and delivered to the consumer in pressurised 
steel containers. - For the past 17 years, supplies have 
been coming from the coal hydrogenation plant at Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ Billingham factory, but the tremend- 
ous expansion of oil refining in this country since the 
war is the principle reason for a sharp rise in supplies. 
In a joint paper presented to the Institute of Petroleum 
three experts from the producing and distributing com- 
panies calculated that the liquid gas industry was supply- 
ing about 350,000 Customers who used on the average, 
eight 32 pound cylinders of gas a year. Most of them 
live either in caravans—a_growing population—or in rural 
areas out of reach of the standard gas or electricity. ser- 
vices. The Calor Gas (Distributing) Company is probably 
the biggest distributor with, the widest coverage, but it 
has a growing number of competitors, most of which 
confine their activities to a limited area.. 

The gas appliance manufacturers have developed a wide 
range of equipment, from cookers to irons, for the bottled 
gas industry, but the consumption estimates suggest that 
Gombined 
cookers and water heaters using all types of coal or wood 
have made rapid strides in country districts, and. for these 
purposes, bottled gas at an average of 24s. a cylinder is 
probably not competitive. It is, however, more con- 
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venient and in many cases cheaper than alternative forms 
of rural lighting by paraffin, petrol, acetylene gas or home- 
generated electricity. The distributors have built up a 
comprehensive network of at least 1,500 dealers, for the 
popularity of the gas depends on a steady and quickly 
available supply of full containers delivered to inaccessible 
places. But the market also depends on the speed of 
rural electrification and on the persistence of the caravan 
settlements that have spread across the countryside. 


* 


End of the Burma Currency Board 


HE Burma Currency Board came to an end with the 
a close of the old year. It had transferred its assets and 
liabilities to the Union Bank of Burma (which assumed the 
functions of a central bank) six months ago, but it was then 
arranged that final winding-up should be postponed until 
the end of 1952. Meanwhile the Board’s penultimate 
report, for the nine months to June 30th last, showed that 
the active circulation of notes and coin in Burma rose by 
Rs. 7.2 crores to Rs. §1.3 crores in this period. Virtually 
the whole of this increase was the result of net new issues 
of notes in exchange for sterling ; and in consequence of this 
the Board’s holding of British Treasury bills rose from £11.2 
to {16.5 million in this period. Its bond portfolio remained 
unchanged—the sole investments being {3,500,000 each in 
2} per cent War Bonds 1951-53, 2} per cent Exchequer 
Bonds 1955, and 24 per cent Funding Loan 1956-61 ; the 
depreciation in stock exchange prices, however, meant that 
the market value of this portfolio fell from {10.5 to {10 
million. 


+ 
Rubber Talks 


N Monday the working party of the International 
Rubber Study Group resumed the task, carried over 
from the inconclusive meeting last August, of devising 
internationally acceptable proposals for dealing with a 
“ burdensome surplus” of natural rubber. The talks are 
expected to last another ten days, and they are complicated 
by the divergent views of producers as well as the appre- 
hensions of consumers, particularly the United States which 
is the world’s largest importer of natural rubber and also 
the largest producer of competitive synthetic rubber. 

After the ravages and dislocations of war in the Far East, 
world production of natural rubber rose steadily, with only 
a small setback in 1949, up to 1951 when annual output 
réached 1,875,000 tons. Consumption also increased year 
by year until in 1950 it amounted to 1,705,000 tons, but 
there was a drop to 1,500,000 tons in 1951. Since the war, 
production has always exceeded current consumption, and 
stockpiling purchases alone have prevented the open emer- 
gence of a surplus. In 1951 the excess reached the large 
amount of 375,000 tons—equivalent to 20 per cent of pro- 
duction—and this naturally roused among producers the 
fears of a burdensome surplus. According to statistics so 
far available, there was a small fall both in production 
and consumption last year, but surplus production was 
probably as great as in 1951. Stocks first showed a ten- 
dency to rise in 1950, at the end of which year they 
amounted to 767,500 tons,-by the end of 1951 there was 
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a further rise to 812,500 tons. Last year world stocks fell 
to 715,000 tons in May and June but by the end 
November were up to 777,500 tons. 

Rubber has seen considerable price changes since th 
war. The average price in 1946 was Is. 43d, falling 
to 11}d. for 1949 and rising to 4s. 23d. for 1951. Th 
present price is about 2s. 2d. Faced with a continued exceg 
of production, adequate world stocks, and the continy) 
fear that stockpiling purchases, may slacken, producers ap 
naturally anxious about any possibility of a sharp fall jp 
prices in future, particularly if the tempo of industrig 
activity throughout the world should slacken. But they 
evidently differ about the best means for stabilising price, 











































SHORTER NOTES 


The new year for shareholders in Shell Transport an 
Trading began well with an effective increase in the interim 
ordinary dividend. The tax free interim dividend rate ha 
again been maintained at § per cent, but it is now payabk 
upon an ordinary capital of £54,514,696 as increased by 
the 25 per cent scrip issue, compared with the same rate 
of payment a year ago on a capital of £43,611,757. 

* 


The chairman of the Hawker Siddeley group told th 
company’s annual general meeting that it was hoped soon 
to produce a civil version of the Vulcan delta bomber. This 
would provide a valuable counterweight in future to the 
group’s exclusive preoccupation with military production 
The-aircraft industry, with its dependence on government 
contracts has once again been suggested as a candidate for 
nationalisation. As chairman of the group that pioneered 
the development of delta winged aircraft in the face o 
considerable scepticism, Mr Sopwith had particular reason 
for saying that nationalisation will inevitably lead 0 
mediocrity and mediocrity, the decline of the British aircraft 
industry. 

* 

Withdrawals from National Savings reached a new high 
level in the week before Christmas, at £31} million; for 
the two weeks to. December 27th they totalled £54 millics, 
or {22 million more than the amount of new savings. 
‘During the. five-week period affected by seasonal demands, 
withdrawals aggregated £133 million (compared with {115 
million in 1951) and exceeded new savings, before allowing 
for interest, by £43 million (£32 million). 

7 * 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of New York ha 
published a revised edition of its well-known booklet, 
“The ABC of Commercial Letters of Credit,” first pub- 
lished in 1946. The present edition of this guide to th 
practice of the United States and of many other countries 
in the use of letters of credit includes the text of th 
Uniform Customs and Practice for Commercial Docu 
mentary Credits agreed by the Congress of the Intet- 
national Chamber of Commérce. It may be obtained without 
charge from the offices of the Manufacturers Trust Compaty 
in, New York, and at 1, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

* 

As had been expected, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's 
issue of £20 million of debenture stock was _heavilj 
over-subscribed on Tuesday; although details of allotment 
were not yet available when this issue of The Economisl 
went to press, it is understood that total applications 
exceeded £270 million. 
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HARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT 
auST. he private investor im this 
ountry is dying a lingering death under the 
-morseless pressure Of taxation, and so far 
ew attempts have been made to fill the 


ap left in the economy by his passing. The 
corganisation of the Charterhouse group, 
‘hich was outlined ‘this week by Mr H. N. 
ume in the annual report of the Charter- 
use Investment Trust, seems to be a step 


the tight direction, As a result of this 
eorganisation the emphasis in the conduct 
the group’s affairs will be shifted from its 
ysiness as an issuing house—the work of the 
harterhouse Finance Corporation—to the 
birect provision of capital by the Charter- 
house Industrial Develooment Company ior 
mal] and medium sized companies that are 
sot yet able to make a direct appeal to the 
apital market. Presumably the Develop- 
ment company, which will mobilise funds 
hrough the issue Of its Own securities, 
sj] “nurse” these concerns until the time 
ripe for floating their shares off to institu- 
‘onal investors or the general public. The 
seed for such a nurse arises from the fact 
at institutional investors (such as the in- 
urance companies) do not usually participate 
in new issues by small and untried concerns, 
hile the few private investors that still have 
ny risk capital to Spare are more interested 
mn quick capital gains than in nursing sound 
but slowly expanding— ventures. In other 
ords, high levels of taxation have made the 
Macmillan gap ” still wider. 
The ground has already been prepared for 
ihe group’s reorganisation: The Charter- 
house Finance Corporation, the issuing house 
hat was formerly the wholly owned sub- 
idiary of the Investment Trust, has sold its 
eneral investments and paid a special divi- 
fend to the parent Trust. The next step 
fll be to sell the remainder of the assets 
m the Finance Corporation (formerly owned 
y the Trust) to the Development company, 
bi which the issuing house will become -a 
holly owned subsidiary. For this sale the 
Hrust will receive additional ordinary shares, 
which will carry differential dividend rights 
n the Development company. As a result, 
¢ Trust will emerge as the holder of 62 per 
em of the equity in the Development com- 
pany, compared with its present holding of 
3} per cent. New funds for the Develop- 
ment company are to be raised almost im- 
mediately by the public issue of preference 
hares~and in due course a stock exchange 
quotation for the ordinary shares in the 
Development company will be sought as well. 
Ir Humne also indicated that the Trust might 
l part of its holdings in the Development 
ompany—indeed it might eventually part 
mth its voting control over the activities of 
Hat company. If and when this change takes 
piace, then the Development company should 
ecome the centre of a new group, with the 


avestment Trust as a separate but allied 
bntity, 


* 


URNER AND NEWALL. The direc- 
brs of Turner and Newall have often been 
eacioed by some investors, who allege 
t the company always regards massive 
inforcement of its reserves as the first 
iL cn profits, and its dividends to share- 
. as nom more. than a_ necessary 
te pe. For the year 1951-52, as was 
sed in these columns on December 20th, 
oe bas done something to destroy 
iv a. by raising the ordinary 
eae aan 20 to 25 per cent. But its full 
‘for the year to September 30th last 








Company Notés 


show that this dividend is still covered many 
umes over by net profits. 

Ina year that saw, im its later months, . 
some tapering off in demand for asbestos 
products, trading profits expanded by over 
£1,000,000 to nearly £14.3 million and record 
production figures were established in some 
of the group’s manufacturing divisions. And 
in spite of an increase in the book value of 
stocks by £4.7 million to -£17.5 million 
(partly reflecting higher prices but chiefly 
a greater volume of stocks) the group’s liquid 
resources still represented a high proportion 
of its current assets. Indeed the only figure 
in the consolidated balance sheet that 
reinforces the chairman’s warning that the 
current year’s trading results will be “on a 
lower level than that of the past two years” 
is the decline. in the book value of debtors 
(from £6,399,820 to £5,833,466); this was 
a direct consequence of the contraction in 
trade that took place in the last few months 
of the financial year. This contraction in 
demand, coupled with the fact that there is 
little hope of a reduction in costs, suggests 
that equity shareholders may again have to be 
content with a dividend of 25 per cent. On 
this basis the £1 ordinary stock units, yielding 
Sis per cent at the current price of 98s. 9d., 
remain one-of the dearest “ blue-chips” in 
the market. 

* 


e 


CARRERAS. As very substantial stocks 
of tobacco were built up in the winter of 
1951-52, the tobacco manufacturers have had 
no difficulty in meeting the demands made 
upon their productive capacity during the 
past year. They have also enjoyed a full 
twelve months of higher prices for cigarettes 
and tobacco, and it was generally expected 
that these increases should just about have 
balanced the continuing rise in costs. As a 
result, Carreras, the smallest in the trinity of 
tobacco giants, has now reported a very slight 
increase in consolidated profits before tax 
(from £2,865,696 to £2,904,532) in the year 
to October 31st last. Somewhat surprisingly, 
this increase in profits has been accompanied 
by a fall in the provision for British taxation 
(from £1579,446 to £1,529,416), so that the 
group’s net profits are returned at £1,237,537, 
compared with £1,165,066 a year ago; it 
seems, however, that subsidiary companies 
have retained,more profits in their accounts 


.than in the previous financial year, for the 


4 


parent company’s net profits have fallen 
slightly,/from £950,466 to £929,567. 

In view of these very small changes in 
profits, the effective maintenance of the ordi- 
nary dividend is as much as could be 
expected. For the year to October 31, 1951, 
a dividend of 35 per cent was paid on an 
ordinary capital of £3,720,300. Last June 
the company paid an interim dividend of 12} 
per cent on this capital and it has now 
declared a final dividend of 11} per cent on 
an ordinary capital of £7,440,600, as doubled 
by a 100 per cent share bonus. The effective 
rate for the full year on the doubled capital 
is therefore 17} per cent; on this basis the 
2s. 6d. ““B” ordinary shares at the current 
price of 6s. 6d. yield 6.7 per cent. To 
some extent this yield reflects a fear that the 
import cuts on dollar tobacco, which began 
to make théir mark at last autumn’s tobacco 
auctions, may lead to a fall in production this 
year, But Carreras is strengthening its posi- 
tion in the market for popular cigarettes—a 
development to which the recent bid for the 


shares in Rothmans and the successful 
marketing of Dunhill cigarettes bear 
testimony. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
_ YIELDS" 


British Funds Price, Price, | Net 


— 


Gress 

as | Dec. | Jan. | Vield, | Yield, 
Guaranteed Stocks | 2). | 7, Jan?, | Jan.7, 

| 1952 | 1953 1953 1953 
- “i iinet a Z : — 

: i 28154 ss & 
War Bonds 23% "51-53, 100 | 100, a3 26 7 
War Bonds 25%, '52-54,. 999 oft F.6.0:217 -53 
Ex hequer 2}% 1955. 98 984° 132.2 241710 
Ser. Funding 13% "53. 99 905.3 .2.33.°3 | 2233.6 
Ser. Funding 14%, 54. 98 9831116 5 214 8 
Ser. Funding 3% '55..: 100} | 100 | 1 8 2'218 5 
War Bonds 24% °54-56) 989 983: 110 8'217 3i 
Funding 23°, °52-57. 997 a 19 612% 3 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58, | 100}. 1004", 1 10 11 | 2 19 4] 
War Loan 3°; '55-59. 100 «1004; 112 1;)3 1:93 
Savings 3% °55-65...) 93 92% 2 6 113-237 21 
Funding 2)°% ’56-61..| 93 93§/2 4 91310 32 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 87, 83 |} 212 2,4 3102 
Funding 3% "66-68...| 87§* 877*| 211 2/4 1 101 
Funding 4% °60-90...| 984 | 9684 2 § 1} 9 7 & 
Savings 3%, *60-70.../ 8&6 8542'212 6 4 4 91 
Savings 23°, '64-67..| 84} 842 213 1:319 932 
Victory 4" °20-76...; 101g | 10lA; 2-1 3:4 0 5s 
Savings 3°, '65-75.. 84 858 ' 211 5:4 4 3 
Consols 4%, (aft, 1957), 87t | 86H* 2 8 5/412 OF 
Convs. 3$°, (aft. 1961) 79 7882 7113410 Sf 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) 58 58 2.5 6:47 if 
Treas. 3%, (aft. 1966) 683 677 2 6 9'4 9 7f 
Treas, 34°% °77-80.. 8 | 87 29 314 5 8 
Redemption 3%, "86-96 774 764 2 910'4 42111 
WarLoan 34°, aft.1952, 78 TH$i2 7 61410 Tf 
Consols 24°, ........ 584 58h 2 411,44 5 6/ 
Br. Elec. 3%, '68-73...) 84 | 8461212 4/4 4 91 
Br. Elec. 3% ’74-77...| 83 83 211 0:4 3 92 
ee ona ake Hie 25-414 6 8 
r. Elec. 44% 74-79. .| 100 1004 4 3 Sele aor 
Br. E lee. 34% "76-79 89 883 2 8 6'4 4 9 
Br. Trans. 3° °78-88.) 77 76; 211 614 5 7 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73.| 84 844212 4°'4 4 3! 
ei “Hoes wae Soe 27614 6 9% 
e. Trans. 4% "72-77. 96 | 958415 § $14 € ait 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95....| 77 | 76,12 9 914 4 61 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71...| 92 | 92/2 8 3/4 4 31 
Br. 1. & S. 34% "79-81 89 883 -287:'4 5 TF 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date 


{s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


Last Two Pric €, 


. Price, ¥ield, 
Dividends ae Dec. 31, Jan. 7,| Jan. 7, 
lay 16) la : 1952 | 1953 1953 
eo )% isda 
40 b| 20 @Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 5% |. 64 | 419 0 
25 6 5 a\Anglo-Iran {1 5H |. .54.,5 3 3 
12$b|. ThalAssoc. Elec. £1.) 75 75 5 6 8 
20 6, _T$a\Assoc. P.Cem. £1 104/45 (104/44 5 5 5 
10 @| 33 6 Bassfl....._. 131/3* |130/-* | 6 12 4 
20 ¢| § a\Boots 5/-......| 20/3 | 20/3 | 418 9 
Bhd 3 a' Brad. Dyers £1.) 22/9 | 22/3 10 6 9 
4ha 645' Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/6 22/- 5 0 0 
ax 174 Br. MotorCp. 5/- 6/1f | 5/9 | 9 © 10g 
12d) 6 @Br. Oxygen {1..| 49/3 | 48/9 | 5 14 Id 
3@ 3 6Can. Pac. $25..| $61 | -$60§* 41) 1 
Thb 5 aCoats {1.......; 44/9 |} 44 ois 9 
636, 5 aCourtaulds £1..} 38/6 | 38/- 9:38. 5 
1246 2ha Cunard {1..... | 35/6 c/- §'8 6 8 
15 6, 1$4 Distillers 4/- .. |. 16/6 16/6 |} 5 9 1 
lige, 17$e Dunlop £1.....| 44/4} | 44/44, 717 9 
12}e} 15 ¢\Ford £1....... | 50/74 | 52/6 ' 514 3 
Tha} 15 biGen. Elect. {1..| 42/6 | 42/6 | 5 5 lop 
10 b| 5 a@iGuest Keen {1.| 50/9 | 50/78} 518 6 
7a; 1 di\Guinness 10/-..| 31/- | 30/6 | 511 6 
44a 5$5'Hawker Sid. {1.| 37/9* | 37/6xdi 5 6 & 
13 ¢| 5 aiimp. Chem. {1./ 44/3 | 44/3. |} 517 6 
18}d, 13}a\imp. Tobacco {1, 57/3 | 56/9 | 7 1 Oo 
$26 c| $2.6c'Int. Nick. n.p...| $81} $823 | 512 5 
lige, Algcijf’burg Con. £1.) 48/9 | 50/- 700 
; ; 
5a} 10 bLancs.Cotton {1 38/9* | 38/9* | % 14 10 
10 6} 7ha'Lon. Brick £1..| 62/6 | 62/6 | 512 0 
65 5 15 @Marks&Sp.A5/-| 46/6 | 47/3 | 4 @ & 
15§b| 6§a Monsanto 5/-...| 23/6 | 23/6 | 415 9. 
109d) . 6 a\P. & O. Def. {1.| 52/- | 54/6 | 6 2 4 
17}6| ‘Tha P. Johnson 10/-.| 33/-* | 33/-" | 7 LL 6 
185 c/f100 Prudentl. ‘A’ {1} 33 | 33h | 513 8 
| 
50 a) 175 siRhokane (1... | 20 19} ha 10 9 
10 & ©=—5. a|Rolls Royce {1.| 60/- | 60/- [5 0 0 
t10 b| 5 a“Shell” Stk. £1.| 78/1} | 79/4) | 5 15 uf 
13ja} 84> Tube Invest. £1) 60/3 | 60/3-| 419 7 
5 4) 20 b/Tur. Newall £1.) 98/9" | 98/99 | 5 1 3 
8}o| 5 a Unilever £1....| 45/9 | 45/9 | 518 1 
10 c| 12}¢ Union Castle £1) 22/- | 22/- | > 13 8k 
5 5 @ Union Disc. {1.| 41/- | 41/- | 417 7 
1615! t4ia Utd. Molass. 10/-| 29/3 } 26/9 | 617 6 
30 6} «=MaU.Sua Betong41| 40/- | 40/74 18 9 3 
10 6| 2$aiVickers £1.....| 44/9 | 44/9 511 %& 
2746 15 a Woolworth 5/- .| 44/3 | 45/6 4 413 5 


(a) int. (tim, (c) Dw whole gd) Yield bans 14%. 
(f) Yield basis 22-9 eross. (zg) Div. declared for 4 
months. Yield basis 10¢% (#) Yield basis 15%. .(&) Yield 
basis 63%. (n) Yield basis 40% (0) Yield basis 20%. 
(p) Yield basis 11}%. * Ex div. } Free of tax. 
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Statistical Surhmary 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 18 days ended December 31, 1952, 


total ordinary revenue was 142,904,000, against | 


ordinary expenditure of £221,739,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £610,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £24,240, 000 the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1952, was £525,131,000 


compared with a deficit of £225,787,000 for the | 


corresponding period of the previous year. 


























ie 18 
d.°s | days 
ended | ended 
Dec. | Dec 

Sk } 3, 

1951 | 1952 


Esti- | April 1, | April 1 
| mate, | 1951 | 1952 
|1952-53] to | to 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
ooo | 1951 | 1952 

| 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE | (£ thousand) 


ORD EVENUE 


Income Tax ..... 1804,225] 649,643 . 655,850] 55,476 48,154 
Sur-tax ... 2.4, .-| 123,000] 55,000 51;000] 3,600; 4,100 
Estate, etc., Duties) 175,000] 139,300 111,150] 6,000: 5,350 
Stamps ....... 57,500] 47,000; 37,250] 2,300' 2,700) 


Profits Tax & EPT) 452.000} 241. 900, 295, 100 13,000 11,200 


Excess Profits Levy 5,000 
Special Contribu \ 
tion and other 
iniand Revenue. | } 


Total Inland Rev... 2618, 125 1133, 123 1151, 760 80 451 71, 554 | 


Customs ......4.. 1043.5 753,850 774,142 33,687) : 36,868 


RRO inact ees 772,000 568.600 549,101) 29,300 27,583 


Total Customs and 

Eaehee . i vccrs 1815, 500 1322,450 1323,243 62, 959 64, 451 
Motor Duties 
Surphis from Tradg 12,000] 74,455 ese 


PO (Net receipts} Dr5300) 


Broadcast Licences! 15,000} 9,200' 9,600} 1.400 1.350 | 
Sundry Loans ...:| 26,000] 20,504; 20,048 ; 502 | 


Miscell. fincl. Sur-! 


plus War Stores)/ 110,000] 106,374| 91,194] 5,537, 5,110 | 


a 


{| —— ae 





SELP-BALANCING 


Post Office .......} 209,235] 142,500] 151,900} 11.100) 8,300 | Gct. 
; | 


Income Taxon EPT 


Refunds......:. 4,900] 4,158' 3,879 220-282] 


WOtK welaw es ob cet 4875,510 12827.885 '2767,819 156426 151486 


issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments ({ theusand) 


ORD. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat, 


ME aw 575,000} 382,611! 442,972) 56,884! 50,592 | 
N 


Payments to 


freland ...... | 40,000] 26,967! 28,939] 1.604 1,669 | 
Other Cons, Funds| 10,000] 7.388; 6,666] 616 ‘803 | 


Total 


Total Ord. Expend °4179, 367 891,577 '3112, 931 1252690 221739 
Sinking Funds... . 16,637 | °24,240 640 610 





Total. (ex¢l Seli-! 


Salancing Expd.) |4179,367 [2908,014 |3137,17] [2543530)222349 
cdiilaiede 





SELF-BALANCING 


> o ‘ Ot { z 
Post Office ...... 209,2554 141,500; 151,900}11.1 8,500 | NATIONAL SAVINGS (¢ tHovsann) 


Refunds’ ....... 4,900] 4,158) 5,879] + 220' 282 | 


Income Tax on E PT! 


SUE ie tea ees 4393, 502 





After increasing Exchequer balances by | 
£951,088 to £4.001,175, the other operations | 
for the 18 days increased the National Debt | 


by £113,489,901 to £26,501 million. 
‘NET RECEIPTS (£ rHovsanpn) 


PO and Telegfaph {Money} Acts. 1950 and 1952..... 11,000 
Fiowsiow tert; U5I6 ie as sk ee eens nhs 8 
Cine. Film Prod (Special Loans) Act. 1949, 3 B(1).. Hit | 





4 








11,119 
N « : 1s $ u E 8 (£ THOUSAND) 
EPT Tate es es 5 6 os ORs Caer ei ee aed JA6 
Housing (Temp Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947... 50 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 1) .......0-. 57,167 
Misc. Fin. Proys. Act, 1950. s. 2(1) : Northera Ireland 
EetRe. oot i ee bs ook cick hh SDR R aR wtinn cus 2,000 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 ....4..2..4....-4. 1.000 | 


Misc. ‘Fin. , Provs’ Act. 1946: War Damage Com- 


MNS ies cos 5 SENS betel dope eens keke és 5, 006 | 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... 649 | 





44,212 | 


CHANGES 


Recerwts 

Treasury Bills .,.. 

| Nat. Savings Certs 
% Def. Bonds .. ‘ 
Tax Reserve Certs. 20,947 


2,000 sas fis — 50] 





seni 64, 150 16, 121 16,195 261 137 


Total Ord. Revenue 4661/5375 etna 227 (2612, 040 145105 142904 


es jan 





sea bein ae Calls “| 625.000} 416.966 478.579] 59,104 33.064 | 
Supply Services .. . 13554367 [2474411 |2634,352 1195586: 188675 | 





5055.672 | 5292,950 [244650230931 | 


Net Savings 


Net Savings 


Net Savings 


Internal... 85% 
Ways* and Means 


FLOATING DEBT) 
ee 


Treas 
rs 


| Tender 


|“ eee 
eo | 4,782°9 

| 3, 120-0 
4320-6 
4,348- 
4,364: 


4,345-2 





* In consequence @f of 
connection with cash Sibse 
Funding Stock, it # 
between tap 


have passed their original 
TREASURY BILL 





Anx vali es 


Offered | Appt 


[552 E 


250- 
220- 
220- 
230- 
220- 


240- 
240: 
240- 
250- 
260- 
260 
269- 
250° 


180-0 


january 5 to January 






SAVINGS CERTIFICATES :-—— 


Repayments 


f BONDS — 
ROC 5 ci b bis cass 
Repayments 


P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANKS !— 
Receipes os ia sss 
Repayments 


| Total Net Savings 
Interest on certs. 
Interest accrued . 
| Change in total invested. 


and teader 





365 SSoSS G6000 ¢ 


180-0 


and above in, full. 


Total 38 weeks ended 
1952 1953 


115,800 108,400 
101,600 Sesh 200 


14.200'. 1,200 


eee ewe nae 


435.699 50.314 
55,248 | 56,847 


11549 Dr. 6,533 


517,542 541,995 
610,185 | - 656,988 


Dr. 92.643 \Dr 114,993 


> 89.992 |Dr 120,326 | 
repaid. 


25,188 29,573 
- oi | 96,645 
> — 53,254 





IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 


PAYMENTS 
24%, Def. Bonds . 
3%, Def. Bonds . 
3%, Term. Annuities 
3% Ter. Annuities 
Other Debt : 
External ....... 


‘ 


ht OCLC A A EAL be 






January 2nd applications tor 9] day bills to be paid | 
19535, were accepted dated | ¢ 
Monday as to about 63 per cent at £99 8s. Id: and Tuesday | 
| to Saturday at £99 8s. Id. 
| to a maxinwuth of £180 nullion were offered on January Sth. 
For the week ended January 10th the banks were not asked 
| for Treasury deposits. 
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* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,575 milli 
ou January 7, 1953. 


2,000 
2,400 GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buyin: 
raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fin 
14, 1949, and the selling price to auth 
115s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. 
| last week were as follows : — 

















nee. New York. B 
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i in June, 1951, 
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the assets side of the balance sheet 
most notable change is thé reduction of 
) million in our spécial account balance 
h the Commcnwealth Bank of Australia. 
Is Movement has resulted not only from 
bases 10 meet the cash requirements of our 
porting customers tgyt also from the adop- 
bof a more flexible credit policy by the 
tral Bank. As a comsequence, as is 
cated by the fall im the amount of 
nes due to other banks, our liability to 
Central Bank for special borrowings has 
been reduced, During the period under 
W our advances ~expanded by £A33 
Hon largely because of the requirements 
uur Customers in carrying greatly increased 


. for a Pir 























AUSTRALIA: 
* outlook in Australia during the year 
= Teview has been influenced - a 





er of forces which. caused 
Pees in business as the year progressed. 
the start of the financial year J 
» '0 June, 1952, inflationary forces 
ating in Australia and the 
Aesigned io 9 inflation 
Ng taxation and iy i = 
us of revenue over aan he the 
;, mM, a tight rein was maintained on 
mM through control 
advances, 
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1951 budget 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK, 


ZAR’S OPERATIONS 


MAXWELL’S SURVEY 


int - gystem which 

high proportion of 
#51, and, particularly 

the year, imports 

large orders being 
ted extent. Ar the 
a wool prices during 
dicated that export 
siderably lower than 
ncial year progressed 
it there would be a 
ance, 


the postwar years, 
m in June, 1951, but 
' a year later. 
cy eserves of the 
stem dropped from 
md of June, 1951, to 
id of June, 1952. The 
ees of the trading 
met by releases from 
of the trading. banks 


MINERALS 


een fairly stable and 
ie clos sales of last 
st four,months of the 
the equivalent of 29 
."s estimated clip had 


greasy wool was fractionally below the level 
of the corresponding period of the previous 
year, but more than 5 per cent above the level 
for 1951-52 as a whole. 


Value of gold production showed a medest 
rise from £A12.9 million in_ 1950-51 to 
£A14.0 million in 1951-52. The position, 
however, has been rather more satisfactory 
regarding other minerals. Silver, lead and 
zinc exports reached a value of nearly £A50 
million in 1951-52 compared with £A3€ 
million in 1950-51. Similarly exports of rutile 
and zircon, wolfram, scheelite and tungsten 
moved upwards to a total value of £A5 


million from £A2.5 million in the preceding 
recent dis- _ 


year. Activity arising out of 
coveries of uranium in North Australia has 
focused more attention on a highly minera- 
lised section of the Australian continent 
which, it has been stated, contains consider- 
able deposits of many minerals, particularly 
copper, gold, tin, wolfram, lead and zinc. 

Expansion of rural production has been a 
major objective of some of the large develop- 
mental schemes which include dams for 
generation of hydro-electricity and storage of 
water for irrigation. 


An im t feature imposing limitations 
on the of activity in developmental 
works has the decline in funds available 
for investment in the loan market. This de- 


cline has followed the more 


stringent credit © 
conditions brought about by the 1951 budget, 


the adverse balance of payments and the fall 
in thé volume of oversea funds flowing into 
Australia for investment. 


In the current bidget introduced in 
August, 1952, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment altered its policy to meet the changing 
emphasis of economic pressure. ‘This 
budget was desi to provide incentive for 
a higher level of spending in the community 
to stimulate increased activity while, at the 
same time, preserving emphasis upon 
essential industries in order to restore and 
maintain a more firmly based economy. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Satisfactory prices for primary products 
and a buoyant level of export production in 
the 1950-51 season, enabled New Zealand to 
imcrease her oversea currency resources, 
which rose from £{NZ87 million in June, 
1950, to £NZ123 million in June, 1951. As 
in the case of. Australia, the favourable over- 
sea trading conditions stimulated internal 
business activity and increased the demand 
for imports. 


The removal of import licensing restric- 
tions had been proceeding over a -period. 
This stimulated the placing of heavy orders 
with oversea suppliers, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. Improved delivery dates 
from Britain, together with greater avail- 
ability of shipping, increased the flow of im- 

rts in the early months of 1952. Payment 
or this heavy volume of imports ran down 
New Zealand’s oversea currency resources, 
which fell from £NZ123 million in the 
middle of 1951 to £NZ75 million in June, 
1952. This decline in oversea balances was 
accompanied by a rise in trading bank 
advances in New ; and an accumula- 
tion of stocks in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers. 


As the drain of oversea currency continued, 
it was decided that action should be taken 
to check the drift in the balance of payments. 
Exchange restrictions were imposed in 
March, 1952, with a view to reducing the 
level of imports. 


INTERNAL FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


These measures to restrict the volume of 
imports and check the external drift have 
been accompanied by further interna! -con- 
trols aimed at countering inflation. Advance 


now been tightened still further, with the 
j of restricting the growth of bank 
advances. In addition, capital issues control 
been imposed to ensure that funds will 
be obtainable from the investment 


i 


ended June, 1952, was estimated to be in the 
Vicinity of dion. which 











St pe ne i S ih {CHANGES tN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 

atistica u mar Recerrts PAYMENTS 
y freasury Bills..... 97,790 24% Det. Bonds .. 7530 
Nat. Savings Certs 200 35%, Def. Bonds ... 1,695 
| 34% Def. Bonds .. 1,350 3% Term. Annuities 1,480 
EXCH EQU ER RETU RNS | Tax Reserve Certs. 20,947 3)% Ter. Aunuities 516 
| Other Debt : Other Debt : ; : 
For the 18 days ended December 31, 1952, Internal...,..., 8,235 External......, 26,226 

a : Ways*and Means : 
total ordinary revenue was £142,904,000, against civeia ss 15,636 

rdinary expenditure of £221,739,000 and issues ie —— 
to sinking funds £610,000. Thus, including ; 444,157 \ 30,667 


sinking fund allocations of {24,240,000 the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1952, was £525,151,000 
compared with a deficit of 225,787,000 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


































| Esti- ] Apri 1, | April 1 oe on 
| mate, | 1951 1953. | ona | ended | 
| 1952-53} to_| to joeee| oe 
| Dex 31 Dec. Si, 31 i 31 
£°000 195] 1952 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE 1S tecursaindds 
ORD. REVENUE 
Income Tax . - }1804,225] 649.643 655,850] 55,476; 48,154 
Sur-tax...5... ‘ 123,000] 53.000, 51,000] 35,600 4,100 
Estate, etc., Duties, 175,000] 159,500: 111,150] 6,000 5,350 
Stamps 57,500] 47,000; 37,250] 2,300' 2,700 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452,000] 241,900; 295,100] 13,000: 11,200 | 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 pas 100 ns aa 
Special Contribu-|] 
tion and other >} 2,000 2,280 1,310 75) 50 | 
Inland Revenue. } as 
Total Inland Rev.. 2618,725 Mh 33, 123 1151, 760 80,451 71,554 
Customs ........ 1043.500 q 53. 850 774,142 53.657 36, 868 
RE hig b> oa 772,000] 568.600 549,101) 29,300 27,583 
Total Customs and 
Excise ......+. AGES, 500 1.522, 450 1325,243162,959 64, 451 | 








64, 150 
12,000 


16,121 16,195 
74,455 awe 


Mator Duties .. ~ 437 


Sucplhis frora Tradg 
PO (Net receipts) 


261 


i 
ae 3 | 
D500; .. 


























Sroadeast Licences! 15,000} 9.200. 9.600] 1,400 iso 
Sundry Loans .... 26,000 20.504 20,048 ; 502 | 
Miscell. fincl. Sur-! | 
pius War Stores); 110,000] 106,374, 91,194] 5,537, 5,110] 
Total Ord. Revenue 4661,37512682,227 2612.040 145105 142904 | 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office .:. 209,235] 141,500} 152,900] 11.1001 6,300 | 
Income Taxon EPT | i 
Refunds .....-. 4,900} 4,158 38791 220: 282} 
boeetccactes 475,510 [2827885 2767,8199155426 151486 












issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments (£ theusand 





ORD 





EXPENDITURE 
























int. & Man. of Nat 
ete oasis 575,000] 582,611} 442,972] 56,884) 50,592 | 
Payments to WN i 
ireland , 40,000] 26,967 28,939] 1.604 1,669 
Other Cons. Funds| 10,000} “7,388 6,668] 616 803) 
Biel cesta bist salt damatnies 
Tote) oo f3 6 j 625,000 416,966 478.579] 59,104: 33,064 | 
Supply Services ... |3554,367 (2474.41) '2634,552 [19.5586 188675 | 


2891,377 3112,93i 





Total Ord. Expend '4179,367 2.32690 221739 | 





Sinking Funds . 16.637! 24,240 640 610 
Total. fexcl. Self- . 
Balancing Expd.) '4179,367 55550222349 


2908,024 |3137,171 
scseaiae ieee icegerson 











SELF-BALANCING i 














Post Office .| 209,235} 141.500] 151,900}11,100} 4,300 
Income Tax on EPT i 
Refunds’....... 4,900 4,158) 5,879 220 282 
Tei i 4393, 502 | $053,672 |5292,950 244650 2.50931 
After increasing Exchequer balances. by | 
£951,088 to £4,001,175, the other operations 
for the 18 days increased the National Debt | 
by £113,489,901 to £26,501 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ THovsanpd) 
PO and Telegiaph (Money) Acts 1950 and 1952..... 11,000 | 
Tidtiitin Mt T9846 Ss Sie See ck ch eee ees on 8} 
Cine. Film Prod (Special Loans) Act. 1949, s. (1)... Iii j 
11,119 | 
NET IssUES re THOUSAND) 
EPT Malwa oo 8 ins Spokes cn Sheed soa bee save 6 | 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947....... 50 | 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. K1) .......... 57,167 | 
Misc, Fin. Provs. Act, 1950. s. 2(1) : Northera Ireland 
Rather eaks as ee be dE e kaso a 2,000 | 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 ....-......-2..... 1,000 | 
Misc, Fin. , Provs’ Act. 1946: War Damage Com- 
iis a. oS, cock te a ak ee x 5,000 | 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... ... 649 
44,212 | 


to Saturday at £99 8s. 


FLOATING DEBT (£ mILLtIon) 







[Treasury 
Bills 


| Tender Tap 


a 


Funding Stock, 


Depts 






Ways & Means 





Dec. 31 | 4,782-9 252-5 | 5-8 
1952 | 
Oct. 4 | 3,120-0! 1471-8] 258-9 . 
11 | = 4,320-6* 248:0j . 
ij 4, 348. 1° 288-0 ; 
25 | 4,364-3¢ 263-0 bi 
Noy. 1 4,345-2* (257-21 ws 
8 4,325-0* 249-6 ae 
1S°"| 4456-1" 238°9 | 1-5 
» 22) 4481-1" 266-0) .. 
29 4,508: 7* 278-8 | 4-0 
Dec. 6 4,567 «5* 249:1| 3-8 
: 3 | 4616-4* 241-0 | 2:3 
20 4,669: 3* 246-5)... 
7 4.715-2* 252-1} 6-8 


In consequence of official purchases of tender 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 


land 


Advances De- | Totat 
posits | Float- 

. | Bk. of by -}| ing 
Public » Eng. | Banks | Debt 


119-0 


| 5,160-1 


| 4,850> 
4,568: 
4,636: 
| 4,627- 





| 4, 602- 

| 4,574- 
| 4,696- 
| 4,747: 
| 4,786 - 


4,820- 
| 4/859: 
4,915- 
4.974- 





bills in 


it is impossible to calculate the division 


between tap ard tender bills until all the bills purchased | 
have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 












Amount 


Offered 
For 






‘ 
} 


trom January 5 toe 
Mondav 


id. 


Applied | 


January 10, 
as to about 63 per cent at (99-85. Id. and Tuesday | 
and above in, full. 


(£ million) 


Allotted 





150-0 | 212-5 | 50-0 | 19 
’ 
Oct. 5} 250-0 | 312-4 | 220-6 | 49 
10 | 220-0 | 309-9 | 200-0 | 48 
' 37 | 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0] 48 
" 24} 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0) 48 
31 | 220-0 | 334-8.| 220-0 | 48 
| Nov. 7! 240-0 | 335-4 | 240-0} 47 
|, 4 | 240-0 | 342-5 | 240-0 | 47 
* 91 | 240-0 | 333-9 | 240-04 47 
28 | 250-0 | 328-2 | 250-0] 47 
Dec. 5 | 260-0] 332-8 | 260-0 | 47 
12 | 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0} 48 
19 | 260-0 | 318-8 260-0 1. 48 
24} 230-0 | 291-0 | 230-0] 48 
1953 | 
lan 2+ 180-0 249-7 180-0 47 
On 





Average Allotted 
Rate j at 
of Min. 
Allotment Rate 
$. d 9 






3-39 61 
0-53 |. 69 
11-90 |” 51 
4-14 64 
4-06 62 
3-63 50 
$-19 | 67 
794 | «60 
8-22 | 64 
8-24 | 69 
8-38 | 73 
3-62 | Tl 
4-48 | % 
4:3 | 69 
8-20 | 63 


January 2nd applications for 91 day bills to be paid | 
1955, were accepted dated | 





{ 


eemsi~teercrennonenttriicanata tL OT OTOL ALO 


} 


; 


Treasury Biils 


to a maximum of £180 million were offered on January Sth. } 
For the week ended January 10th the banks were not asked i 


for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS (f THOUSAND) 









SAVINGS CERTIFICATES -— 
Reeeipts Cche eee wh eb. s'e 
Repayments 


Net Savings. .......%. 


DEFENCE BONDS ~~ 
Receif ts tithe bes ceae 


Net Savings... ...54. 


P.O. AND TRUSTER SAVINGS 
BANKS --— 

Recetas As sk 

Repayments 


Net Savings 


| Total Net Savings 


Interest on certs. repaid. 
interest accrued ... : 
| Change in total invested . 


115,800 









108,400 2,000 
101,600 | 107,200 2,400 )@OLe AND SILVER 
14,200 1,200 0 | The Bank of England's official buyir e for § 
Peni weit ie raised from 172s. 3d. to 2485. Od. per fin: m 
14, 1949, and the selling price to aut | deat 
$5695 50,314 500 | 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. >) ) pies 
55,248 56.847 600 | last week were as follows :— 
Dr. 11.54% Dr. 6.533 (106 : a 
Mock. B y | oe 
517,542 541,995] 12,710 London |New F300 tall 
610,185 | 656,988} 19,722 ee ee 
; RS j 
ee - Cc , , J 
Dr. 92.643 Dr114,993 Wr. 712 peek ick 72:5. | Closed | ket CS 
tnttenech ihe » Bisco) Wemeet Bea, se 6 | G 
”- 59,992 ‘Dr 120,326 Dr. 7,512 p Seeweeey f Markets Closed 5 3 
25,188 | 29,573 Oe te Been 1300 | 8325 | 155 5 
94589 | 96,645 BOS Fo Os ais 4 S00 7 e525 | ee lig 
— 20,591 |. — 58,2544 — 5,781 |. Tess. | 738-00 f. 83-25 | 151 1 
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| 

Tota! 38 weeks ended Week 
| = of ended 
i jan. 5 Jan. 3, Jan. 3 
| 2952 1953 1953 
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NOTES ISSURD:- 
In Circulation 1502,034,194 


in Banking 
Department 25,322,629 


Govt. D 

Other ' 
secur } 

Other - ‘ x a 

Coin ’ 
gold “ 


Amoun i 
Issue 15984 
Gold ( ze 
Bul 
248 
fine 


1525,356,823 “Taal 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





i 
Capital .2.. 0. 14,555,000 Govt. S« val 
SE Sea 3,637,541 Other Se a 
Public Depts. . 37,488 579 Disco af <= 
Public Accts.* 13,202,193 Adva ay 
H.M. Treas. Secur Ma 
Special Acct. 24,286,386 
Other Depts. .. 348,362,406 
Bankers. -... 275,173,203 Notes BJ 
Other Acets... 732,189.203 | Coin Mi 
404, 041: 526 | 404 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Bank Otituissie 
National Debt aud Dividend Accounts 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS MILLION 
+ 1952 
| Jan. 9 | De > 
ISSUE DEPT, :— : 
Notes in circulation. ‘| 1,395-8 31,55 55 
Notes in banking de- | 
partment . . 54-6 , 19-9 
Government debt and | 
seciirities® ....... °1,446-7 11,571 14 
Other securities .... | 0-8 0 7 
Gold and coin... ... | 29 2 Lg 
Valued als. der fineos. | 248/0 244 45/0 
BANKING DEPT. 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts. . 18-2 +o) 10-9 
Treas. Special Acct. 0-4 24 M45 
PR 304-3 269°' 
OCS ois a ws 91-9 74 
ROGREN ty ona eee es 414-8 389 
Securities :-— 
Government . oi... 339-0 359 
Discounts, ete. ..... 14-2 9-9 ile 
NOG 6 esate sks 23-4 iJ 15-7 
Tot OS 376-6 | 380- 2-4 
Banking dept. reserve. 56 +2 26-4 a5 
“ Proportion ” ....... Po io 6 ’ 
* Governinent debt is £11,015,1' 0, f if 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1. 575 mil {1,920 
on January 7; 1953. 
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¢ ROONOM!ST, JANUARY 10, 1953 


comPANY MEETINGS | 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK, 


LIMITED 


RESULTS OF FIRST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


COLONEL A. TERENCE MAXWELL’S SURVEY 


veneral meeting of the Aus- 
Zealand Bank, Limited, was 
2nd at 71 Cornhill, London, 


The annu: 
iia and New 
on Janu I 


“olonel Terence Maxwell, TD, 
Bouty Chairman of the Bank and Chairman 

the Standing Committee, who presided, 
his speech, said: 


the course © 

The Chairman, the Hon G, C. Gibbs, 
t asked me to apologise for his absence 
y: he is now engaged in an extensive 
‘of Australia and New Zealand. 


ACCOUNTS 


sank’s first full financial year, 
f the slightly longer period covered by the 
jous profit and less account submitted 
you in February, 1952, should be borne 
mind when comparing those figures with 
account for the period new under review. 
¢ effects of the unfavourable balances of 
e of Australia and New Zealand in 
1-52 are clearly shown im the latest 
bounts of the banks. Payments for large 
ks of imported goods, some slackening in 
mestic trade and the severe restrictions 
yn imports imposed early in 1952 are 
cted in this bank’s figures by a fall of 
6 million in deposits, bills payable, etc., 
19 million in acceptances for customers 
i {A30 million in con credits, 
rantees, etc., aS Compared with the last 
ence sheet. Some easing of Australia’s 
port restrictions has already been made, 
pit is considered that a continuation of the 
t improvement in her export réceipts 
H enable the authorities tO permit still 
Bier freedom in the current year. 


pn the assets side of the balance sheet 
most notable change is thé reduction of 
) million in our spécial account balance 
hm the Commcnwealth Bank. of Australia. 
Ss movement has resulted not only from 
aes 10 meet the cash requirements of our 
porting customers yt also from the adop- 
bof a more flexible credit policy by the 
ural Bank. As a comsequence, as is 
cated by the fall im the amount of 
neces due to other banks, our liability to 
Central Bank for special borrowings has 
been reduced, During the period under 
‘Ww our advances ~expanded by £A33 
Hon largely because of the requirements 
ut customers in carrying greatly increased 


This is the 


AUSTRALIA 


* outlook in Australia during 

review has been eaaadeia 8 

ier of forces which. caused substantial 

ees in business as the year progressed. 
the start of financial ; 

» f© June, 1952, ia lianaee degen ee 

aling in Australia amd the 1951 budget 

“signed io oppose inflation by in- - 

nee taxation and by the ision of a 

+ i, evenue Over expenditure, At the 

;, Me, a ught rein was maintained on 
through control over mew capital 

advances, and the operation — 


of the special account system which 
immobilised a relatively high proportion of 
the trading banks’ liquid resources. 

In the latter half of 1951, and, particularly 
in the last quarter of the year, imports 
expanded by reason of large orders being 
fulfilled to an unexpected extent. At the 
same time, the decline in wool prices during 
the 1951-52 season indicated that export 
proceeds would be considerably lower than 
in 1950-51. As the financial year progressed 
it became apparent that there would be a 
heavy adverse trade balance. 


The marked changes in trading circum- 
stances in Australia during 1951 and 1952 
have had a considerable effect on banking 
figures. Advances of the major trading banks, 
which stood at £A510 million in June, 1951, 
exceeded £A690 million in June, 1952. De- 
posits, which had risen steadily in a virtually 
unbroken sequence in the postwar years, 
stood at £A1,238 million in June, 1951, but 
had receded to £A1,123 million a year later. 


International currency reserves of the 
Australian banking system dropped from 
£A843 million at the end of June, 1951, to 
£A362 million at the end of June, 1952. The 
drain on the cash resources of the trading 
banks has been largely met by releases from 
special account funds of the trading. banks 
with the Central Bank. 


WOOL AND MINERALS 


Wool prices have been fairly stable and 
close to the levels of the closing sales of last 
season. During the first four.months of the 
current season, when the equivalent of 29 
per cent of the season’s estimated clip had 
been sold, the average price realised for 
greasy wool was fractionally below the level 
of the corresponding period of the previous 

ear, but more than 5 per cent above the level 
or 1951-52 as a whole. 


Value of gold production showed a medest 
rise from £A1l2.9 million in 1950-51 to 
£A14.0 million in 1951-52. The position, 
however, has been rather more satisfactory 
regarding other minerals. Silver, lead and 
zinc exports reached a value of nearly £A50 
million in 1951-52 compared with {£A3€ 
million in 1950-51. Similarly exports of rutile 
and zircon, wolfram, scheelite and tungsten 
moved upwards to a total value of £A5 
million from £A2.5 million in the preceding 
year. Activity arising out of recent dis- 
coveries of uranium in North Australia has 
focused more attention on a highly minera- 
lised section of the Australian continent 
which, it has been stated, contains consider- 
able deposits of many minerals, particularly 
copper, gold, tin, wolfram, lead and zinc. 


Expansion of rural production has been a 
major objective of some of the large develop- 
mental schemes which include dams for 
generation of hydro-electricity and storage of 
water for irrigation. 

An im t feature imposing limitations 
on the of activity in deve 
works has the decline in funds available 
for investment in the loan market. This de- 
cline has followed the more t credit 
conditions brought about by the 1951 budget, 


the adverse balance of payments and the fall 
in thé volume of oversea funds flowing into 
Australia for investment. 


In the current budget introduced in 
August, 1952, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment altered #s policy to meet the changing 
emphasis economic pressure. This 
budget was designed to provide incentive for 
a higher level of spending in the community 
to stimulate increased activity while, at the 
same time, preserving emphasis upon 
essential industries in order to restore and 
Maintain a more firmly based economy. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Satisfactory prices for primary products 
and a buoyant level of export production in 
the 1950-51 season, enabled New Zealand to 
increase her oversea currency resources, 
which rose from {£NZ87 million in June, 
1950, to £NZ123 million in June, 1951. As 
in the case of Australia, the favourable over- 
sea trading conditions stimulated internal 
business activity and increased the demand 
for imports. 


The removal of import licensing restric- 
tions had been proceeding over a period. 
This stimulated the placing of heavy orders 
with oversea suppliers, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. Improved delivery dates 
from Britain, together with greater avail- 
ability of shipping, increased the flow of im- 
ports in the early months of 1952. Payment 
for this heavy volume of imports ran down 
New Zealand’s oversea currency resources, 
which fell from £NZ123 million in the 
middle of 1951 to £NZ75 million in June, 
1952. This decline in oversea balances was 
accompanied by a rise im trading bank 
advances in New Zealand, and an accumula- 
tion of stocks in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers. 


As the drain of oversea currency continued, 
it was decided that action should be taken 
to check the drift in the balance of payments. 
Exchange restrictions were imposed in 
March, 1952, with a view to reducing the 
level of imports. 


INTERNAL FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


These measures to restrict the volume of 
imports and check the external drift have 
been accompanied by further internal con- 
trols aimed at countering inflation. Advance 
control policy has been in operation in the 
Dominion for a number of years, but it has 
now been tightened still further, with the 
object of restricting the growth of bank 
advances. In addition, capital issues control 
has been imposed to ensure that funds will 
not be obtainable from the investment 
market to expand the capital structure of 
relatively unimportant enterprises. 

The decline in wool prices in the selling 
season, 1951-52, —— with the p: eas 
ing record year. been a complic 
factor in New Zealand economy, as it has 
coincided with the rush of imports generated 

the boom prices of the 1950-51 auctions. 
adverse balance of payments in the year 
ended June, 1952, was estimated to be in the 
vicinity of million, which contrasts 
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with a surplus of £NZ39 million for the 
year ended June, 1951. 


The trading developments of the closing 
months. of 1951 and the first half of 1952 
had important repercussions upon banking 
figures. The drain on oversea currency hold- 
ings and consequent decline in cash resources 
in New Zealand were accompanied by a steep 
rise in trading bank advances. The latter, 
which stood at £NZ121 million in July, 1951, 
had risen steadily to £NZ154 million in 
December of that year, but thereafter moved 
up rapidly to £NZ187 million in March, 
1952. During the same period deposits of 
the trading banks have fluctuated with a 
downward tendency standing at £NZ246 
million in September, 1952, compared with 
£NZ269 million in June, “1951. : 

There is a high level of activity in New 
Zealand, with expansion of output in primary 
industries, steady extension of capacity in 
secondary industries, and large-scale con- 
struction of developmental projects. Con- 
siderable economies in dollars are expected to 
result from a £NZ15 million paper and pulp 
manufacturing scheme to utilise extensive 
maturing plantations of softwoods. 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 


The Conference. of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in January, 1952, initiated 
measures which led to a great improvement 
in the balance of trade of the sterling area 
with the rest of the world during that year. 
This was followed last month by the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference the results 
of which, so far as they have been announced, 
confirm the hope that those gains will be 
consolidated and that the emergency restric- 
tions of 1952 will continue to be progres- 
sively relaxed leading to a general expansion 
of trade. 


STAFF 


Before concluding I am sure you would 
wish me to refer to the excellent services of 
the management and staff. The success of 
their efforts must be a great satisfaction to 
them and it is with much pleasure I move 
that the thanks of this meeting be conveyed 
to Mr Riddington and Mr Wiltshire and all 
those working with them in Australia and 
New Zealand and to Mr Murch and the 
London staff for their splendid services. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


HOULDER LINE LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Houlder 
Line Limited, will be held on January 28th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Walter C. War- 
wick, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: The year 1952 has been 
one of exceptional difficulty. In the early 
months of the year the demand for ships con- 
tinued active with a fairly steady mainten- 
ance of remunerative freights. From March 
onwards the position rapidly deteriorated as 
is eloquently illustrated by the decline in the 
index figures of tramp freight rates issued 
from time to time by the tramp section of 
the industry. Since August there has been 
some welcome but quite inadequate improve- 
ment in the freight index figures but 
business, generally, both in the tramp section 
of ‘the industry and in the cargo liner trades, 
has continued at a low and unprofitable level 
with little, if any indication of improvement. 


Protracted negotiations for the new Anglo- 
Argentine trade agreement have been under 
discussion for many months past, and it is 


gratifying to know that these have now been 
concluded and that substantial shipments of 
meat from the Argentine to this country are 
to be resumed férthwith. 


Trading profit on completed voyages 
works out at £495,188, about a quarter of a 
million less than for 1951. After providing 
for depreciation, and the lesser amount for 
taxation due to reduction in profits, and after 
payment of dividend on our preference share 
capital, etc., and the payment of our cus- 
tomary dividend of 74 per cent, less income 
tax, on our ordinary share capital, there re- 
mains a balance of £60,694 to carry forward, 
approximately £4,000 more than the previous 
year. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


MR JAMES MUIR ON THE 
WORLD ECONOMY 


WAYS OF SOLVING THE DOLLAR 
PROBLEM 


The annual meeting of The Royal Bank 
of Canada was held on January 8th in 
Montreal. 


Mr James Muir, the president, in the 
course of his address, said: “I should like 
to concentrate on two matters of economic 
fact which are directly related to Canada’s 
economic growth and to her present position 
in the world. They are: first, Canada’s 
economic future depends in part on the health 
of the world economy ; and second, Canada 
has a responsibility for the health of the 
world economy that corresponds to her 
increased economic and political importance 
in the world. 


“The first of these statements is familiar 
enough and few are likely to question it. The 
second statement is less often encountered 
but it is already evident in much that is best, 
in our economic foreign policy. Self-interest 
and mioral purpose, then, lead in our case to 
a common goal: the rehabilitation of the 
world economy.” 


MEETING THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE 


Mr Muir discussed problems arising from 
the world dollar shortage and advocated ways 
of solving them. One method of attacking the 
shortage was to decrease the demand for 
dollars through effecting a decrease in the 
supply of other currencies by means of 
monetary and exchange rate policy. In Great 
Britain steps have been taken towards this 
end, and it seems likely that fiscal and 
monetary policy will be directed still further 
toward a reduction in the supply of sterling 
and hence the demand for dollars. 


Exchange control may check the loss of 
dollar reserves for a time, but it does nothing 
to combat the underlying. unbalance that 
causes the dollar drain. -Mr Muir did not 
think freeing exchange rates would solve the 
whole problem, but felt that the advantages 
of a free market should not be foregone 
merely because other problems would. still 
remain. Mr Muir pointed out that when the 
exchange rate had been freed, removal of 
exchange controls would have toa be carried 
out step by step. He noted that there would 
be meed for special treatment of Britain’s 
huge sterling obligations.. He emphasised 
also that the so-called dollar countries are 
insensitive to the lure of cheaper imports and 
that their demand for imports is overly 
sensitive to small dips in their own business 
activity. Nevertheless he concluded that 
reliance on the free price system is pre- 
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requisite to any fimal removal of exc 
controls, import restrictions and other 5 7 
obstacles to healthy World trade 


The supply of dollars could be 
by a “trade not aid” policy, and impor 
more goods and services from dollar. 
countries. In this way the United Stat 


increg 


Canada could not only alleviar: the gg 
shortage, but maintain the volume of 4 
export trade. Dollar countries sould ren 
excessive tariff barriers and cusioms form 
ties that now present unnecess:ry obsys 
to imports. 

In the long run, Mr Muir felt thy d 
investment programme could be of g 
greatest importance in correcting @ 


economic weakness that lays Cnadq’s gj 
open to recurring dollar crises. This sho 
not be an excuse for creating new ings 


tions such as the proposed Internati 
Finance Corporation, but a mpaign 
reduce the obstacles to investment which 


nowhere so great as in thosé countries whe 
capital is needed most. Deficit countrig, 
continued, would profit through 2 » 
friendly attitude to foreign capital, Gig 
this friendly attitude, foreign  investys 
would be encouraged by appropriate money 
and exchange rate policies in deficit counm 
and appropriate trade policy in sun 
countries. The relief thus given tw 

immediate dollar shortage would mak 
easier to transfer interest, dividends y 
capital sums out of these countries ; and¢ 
mere power to withdraw capital would in 
encourage new investment, thus creating 
further improvement in the exchange posit 
of the countries concerned. 


Continuing, Mr Muir said: “ So far I 
paid a good deal of attention to the econo 
policies of deficit countries. As I 
already indicated, the duty of surplus « 
tries, primarily Canada and the Unit 
States, is no less clear. “We may have 
contribute in some form to a settlement 
the sterling balances; we should din 
defence orders where possible to our ort 
seas NATO partners ; and we should pu 
a policy of enlightened self-interest throu 
increased international investment and ir 
trade. 


A BASIS FOR OPTIMISM 


“Since Canadian economic expans 
demands an expanding world economy, ' 
should be grateful that, in general, the spt 
of économic freedom seems likely more a 
more to become the spirit of the age. 


“Of course, so favourable an econ 
environment may have its disadvantages. 
is pleasant to have one’s nation regarded 
highly abroad ; but the boom psychology @ 
prompts even small ingestors in other co 
tries to rush into Canadian securities sho 
teach us caution. Both our good repute 
our long-term prosperity will be far safer 
we do not oversell Canada now. Let 
then, tem our private optimism with 
little public caution, especially when we 
talking to Canada’s many friends abroad. 


“ Nevertheless, it is in a hopefu! mood 8 
we should enter 1953. Our country }s you! 
its economic system is strong, and its GP 
city for growth will put our resources 
imagination and enterprise to a severe & 
welcome test. This is what we snd 
remember when we become two sm 
impressed with the difficulties still ahead 
us. There is little excuse for gloom @ 
young country that even now stinds co 
dently on the threshold of national! greatness 


Several new records in the history 4 


Royal Bank’s progress were reported # 
meeting. Total. assets now stan 7 
$2,691,456,873, an increase of $175,381]; 
over the total reported last year, and 5° 
highest assets figure ever reported by ® 
bank in Canada. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CHARTERH 


OUSE INVESTMENT TRUST 


MR H. N. HUME ON REORGANISATION AND ENLARGEMENT OF GROUP 


EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


h annual general meeting 
use \ Investment Trust, 
held on January 28th; at 

Old Broad Street, 


twenty~< 

e Chart« 
d, will b 
ester = Hi 
bn, E.C.2 
following 
by the cha 
CBE, MC, 
the report 
5 of last ye 
group are 


an extract from the re- 
rman, Mr H. Nujcombe 
which has been cifculated 
ind accounts: The main 
:’s trading in the Charter- 
an increase in the invest- 
income of the Trust which, excluding 
nds from its subsidiaries, the Charter- 
Finance Corporation, Limited, and 
rhouse Industrial Development Com- 
Limited, rose by about 4 per cent and a 
the value of its investments from 42 
t to 15 per cent over their book value. 
was a substantial drop in the new 
business of the Finance Corporation 
s profit fell from £88,512 to £13,312: 
he development company increased its 
from both dividends and realisations 
Marterhouse Australia passed out of the 
inary loss period into that of profit. 
rhouse Canada Limited, was registered 
eust 25, 1952, but has not yet issued 
ppital or begun business. 


remarks this year will be mainly con- 
to an explanation of the reorganisation 
is taking place within the Charter- 
group, the reason for it and the effect 
leagues and I think it will have on the 
s of the Charterhouse Investment 
Limited, the share capital of which is 
buted over about 8,000 holdings. I 
erefore, begin by reporting that we 
e this reorganisation will make for 
r stability and a more cértain income 
e Trust, in that it will make its revenue 
ependent on the necessarily fluctuating 
s of an issuing house and remove it 
further from the risks inherent in 
business. Stockholders already 
that it is your directors’ ambition to 
fas soon as possible the 10 per cent 
y dividend paid before the war and 


ves we are making are, we think, 
I to that end. 


RTUAL EXTINCTION. OF PRIVATE 
CAPITALIST AS INVESTOR 


of the major changes resulting from 
hr is the virtual extinction of the private 
list as an investor and with him has 
y gone the market for new issues of 
m size having investment as opposed 
ulative attractions. © The private capi- 
of today is the man-who can put aside 
shillings a week to buy life insurance 
hiribute towards a pension and as a con- 
nce the large savings are accumulating 

hands of insurance companies and 
ba funds. Only a small fraction of this 
y can be used to provide risk capital. 
keker after capital in moderate amounts, 
juuties representing which are largely 
tketable even if a Stock Exchange 
on has been obtained, cannot turn to 
ee companies and pension funds for 


one can deny that this country’s A 
is Empire and its high anadiedof 
suit from 
aes were made (many were lost) 
Ce result, the proceeds of emterprise 
uli made and by providing 
at ‘ndustry helped to raise the 
ot living of everyone in these 


men taking calculated risks. - 


Taxation has brought that process to a 
stop, and the fund of capital in this country 
is probably diminishing. The only solution 
lies in diminished Government expenditure, 
lower taxation and the provision of incen- 
tives, but few think that these measures 
can be brought about’ quickly enough to 
save the very many medium-sized businesses 
in this country from losing, through lack 
of capital, their capacity to compete in world 
markets. . 


PROPOSED REORGANISATION 


Your directors have for a long time been 
giving anxious thought to the means whereby 
the Charterhouse Group can best use its 
experience and deservedly high reputation in 
the conditions likely to obtain in future. They 
have decided that the emphasis will move 
from the issue business carried on by the 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation to the 
private financing activities carried on by the 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Com- 
pany. As a start it therefore appeared essen- 
tial that the ownership of their share capitals 
should be identical. 


Your company—the Charterhouse Invest- 
ment Trust—has sinte 1938 been conducted 
as an investment trust company and is so 
recognised and classified by investors, the 
Stock Exchange and the taxation authorities, 
As you will know, it held two special invest- 
ments consisting of 100 per cent of the share 
capital of the Charterhouse Finance Corpora- 
tion and 53 per cent of the ordinary share 
capital of the Charterhouse Industrial 


Finance Corporation for the purpose of its 
sale to the Charterhouse Industrial Develop- 
ment Company and arrived at the sum of 
£500,000 to be expressed in ordinary shares 
of the Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Company whose own. substantial reserves 
justify a premium value of nearly 30 per cent 
for its ordinary shares. The effect of this 
transaction is to increase the Trust’s holding 
of Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Company’s Ordinary shares from 53 per cent 
to 62 per cent. The chief difficulty, however, 
was to adjust the dividend rights of these 
new shares to take account of the fact that 
earnings of the Finance Corporation are 
currently low and may possibly remain so for 
a few years but can, and in our opinion will, 
improve again in due course. 


The ordinary shares of the Charterhouse 
Industrial Development Company, of which 
your company holds 1,060,000, at present pay 
6 per cent and it is obviously important that 
nothing should be done to impair the pros- 
pect of at least maintaining and in due course 
increasing that dividend. 


RIGHTS OF “B” SHARES 


The full integration of the two companies 
must necessarily take time which may coin- 
cide with a period during which the earning 
capacity of the Finance Corporation may be 
relatively low. It has, therefore, been decided 
that the 500,000 shares issued to the Trust 
shall be termed “B” shares entitled to one- 
third of the dividend paid on the ordinary 
shares for the next two years ; to two-thirds 


Development Company. The profits of the \for the following two years; and thereafter 


Charterhouse Finance Corporation, as shown 
in its published accounts, last year dropped 
to £13,312 compared with an average of 
£57,134 for the 14 years of its existence. It 
would be wrong to suggest that the earning 
capacity of the Finance Corporation has 
fallen permanently or that much profitable 
new issue business will not be done in the 
future ; but the amount will to some extent 
be influenced by the capacity of the Indus- 
trial Development Company to absorb 
“borderline” issues until market conditions 
permit of their disposal. Our plans therefore 
include the raising of substantial further 
capital in Charterhouse Industrial Develop- 
ment Company in the form of preference 
shares and stockholders of the Trust wif 
have an opportunity of subscribing to this 
issue which I hope to be able to report at our 
annual general meeting has been successfully 
completed, 


NEW ISSUES BY DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


The Charterhouse Finance Corporation 


had over the years accumulated investments 


of a market value of about £178,000. In 
October the Trust bought these securities 
from the Finance Corporation. On Novem- 
ber 10th the Finance Corporation declared 
and paid a special dividend of £150,000 from 
its taxed reserves and the profit and loss 
account now presented gives effect to the 
receipt of that dividend which was properly 
used to write down in the books of the Trust 
the value of the whole ordinary share capital 
of the Finance Corporation from £650,000 
to £500;000. After providing for this special 
dividend the net asset value of the Finance 
Corporation consisting entirely of assets of a 
“finance” character was £687,974. — Your 
directors were faced with putting a fair value 


on the share capital of the Charterhouse - 


to rank fully. If, as we believe, the dividend 
on the ordinary shares of the development 
company is maintained at least at 6 per cent, 
the “B” shares will get not less than 2 per 
cent for two years, 4 per cent for the next 
two and thereafter the full dividend: and this 
arrangement should ensure a more certain 
income than would be likely to come from 
dividends on the ordinary shares of the 
finance corporation if it remained a sub- 
sidiary of the Trust. 


We intend to seek forthwith Stock Ex- 
change quotation for the new preference 
shares of the Charterhouse Industrial Devel- 
opment Company about to be issued and, in 
due course, also for the ordinary shares. The 
latter step is some way ahead but if things 
go as we hope the Trust will be able, if it so 
wishes, to sell part of its holding and invest 
the proceeds in a spread of investments of the 
usual trust company character. 


I hope I have gone into enough detail 
to convince you that our reorganisation_has 
been very carefully thought out, that it 
is on terms which are fair to the stock- 
holders of the Trust and that it should 
turn out advantageously for the group as 
a whole. * 


The Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Company started in 1934 with £200,000 all 
supplied by the Trust and has gradually and 
successfully grown to its present size of 
£3,500,000 issued capital, including the 
500,000 “B” Ordinary shares issued to the 
Trust. The next step will bring the issued 
capital up to #5 million, with a further 
£5 million- authorised for future issue. By 
the judicious use of these funds the directors’ 
of the Industrial Dev ent Company 
hope to make it more u to British in- 
dustry as a whole and increasingly valuable 
to - proprietors of its Ordinary share 
capital. ; 
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HAWKER ‘SIDDELEY 
GROUP LIMITED 


MR T. O. M. SOPWITH’S REVIEW 


YEAR OF GREAT AVIATION 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The ‘seventeenth annual general meeting 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group Limited, was 
held on January 7th, in London. Mr T. O. 
M. Sopwith, CBE (the chairman) said: 


We have again had a satisfactory year. The 
trading profits of the company and its 
subsidiaries for the year ended July 
31, 1952, aftes- deducting reserve for 
increased replacement cost’ of fixed 
assets, amounted to £5,184,552, as com- 
pared with £4,216,835 for the preceding 
year. Sales by our United Kingdom com- 
panies have been well maintained during 
1951/52 and A. V. Roe (Canada) Limited, 
which is making an important contribution 
to the Canadian defence programme, has in- 
creased its turnover and profits. We remitted 
further funds to that company during the 
year, 


Our estimate of the taxation based on the 
year’s profits is £3,768,563. 


We have recently made an estimate of what 
it would cost to replace the fixed assets of 
our United Kingdom companies. This indi- 
cates that it would cost over £30 million, 
more than four times their written down 
book value, to replace these assets at today’s 
prices. Consequently, your directors are con- 
tinuing their conservative financial policy in 
adding £1,250,000 out of the profits for the 
year to reserve for replacement of fixed assets 
and development, thereby increasing the re- 
serve to £5 million. Taxation at present 
levels not only restricts expansion but it also 
restricts replacement. 


High taxation makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult for industry to finance current trading. 
In cases of companies with government con- 
tracts, the absurd position often arises where 
one government department demands heavy 
tax payments whilst another department finds 
it difficult to finance stock and work-in- 
progress thus throwing an additional burden 
on the contractor, 


In the consolidated balance sheet you will 
observe that stock and work-in-progress, less 
progress payments, amounts to £24,239,193, 
an increase of some £7,500,000 over the 
figure at July 31, 1951. The increased volume 
of production has necessitated borrowing 
from bankers. This borrowing is expected 
to increase substantially during the period 
immediately ahead. 


During the past year great improvements 
have been made in the potential air strength 
of the British Commonwealth and of her 
allies. A considerable contribution towards 
this has come from the Hawker Siddeley 
group. 


No fewer. than five of our designs have 
been selected for super-priority production 
and ‘re being built by your companies. 


Finally; I would like to make a brief refer- 
ence tO a topic that has been in the news 
recently. I refer to the Labour party’s threat 
to nationalise the aircraft industry at some 
future date. There are three things that have 
brought the aircraft industry to its present 
peak of achievement. Courage, enterprise, 
and enthusiasm. . Let me assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen—and I say this most solemnly 
—that there is one thing which would wreck 
this virile, progressive industry surely and 
completely. That one thing, is nationalisa- 
tion. 

* Nationalisation inevitably means medi- 
ocrity. And mediocrity means the downfall 
of the British aircraft industry, the downjall 
of Britain as a first-class air power. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘ing and storing facilities. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
| MALTSTERS 


‘STORAGE PROBLEMS CREATED 
BY COMBINE HARVESTERS 


MR H. N. HUME ON THE COST 
FACTOR 


The 31st annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated British Maltsters, Limited, will be held 
on January 26th in London. 


The following are-extracts from the state- 


ment ‘circulated with the accounts by Mr 
H. N. Hume, CBE, MC, the chairman: 


The accounts reflect the results of the 
barley harvest gathered in appalling weather 
in July, August and September, 1951, and 
largely by combine. harvesters, which involve 
the immediate handling of the grain. 


The ever-growing use of the combine har- 
vester is making the drying and storage of 
grain much more pressing. During the year 
under review a considerable proportion of the 
crop was damaged by being stored in an un- 
dried condition and because it is not always 
practicable to detect such damage until the 
barley is in process of being malted, heavy 
losses arose in the necessary regrading of the 
malt. Such losses could be avoided if it 
became a trade custom for the seller to declare 
at the time of sale the date on which each 
parcel of barley was threshed. We should 
also be able to claim an allowance if the 
barley contains an unduly large quantity of 
moisture and, unless this becomes more 
widely recognised as a trade practice, it is 
difficult to see how we can go on buying 
barley from the combiné harvesters with any 
confidence. 


I have several times warned stockholders 
of the dangers that would arise from the com- 
bination of a wet harvest and inadequate dry- 
To mitigate the 
consequences we and some other maltsters 
have spent very large sums indeed on build- 
ing silos and other storage places. But for 
our foresight the 1951 barley harvest would 
have been largely wasted and the national 
ecanomy would have suffered. 


The enormous rise in the price of barley 
of the 1951 season involved us in bank 
borrowings greater than ever before at a time 
when interest rates were rising and involved 
us in mrerest charges of £111,803 compared 
with £29,765. We were holding a much 
larger volume of stock at August 31, 1952, 
than a year earlier, and this included a quan- 
tity of the 1952 crop. 


It is of real advantage to all concerned if 
buyers of malt will continue their wise and 
helpful practice of giving us an indication of 
their year’s requirements, but do: not order 
too far ahead. This policy will leave us with 
more storage for the good new season’s 
a the early barleys are always the 

st. 


REASONS FOR CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


We. have. sometimes been criticised for 
following too conservative a financial policy. 
Since September 1, 1945, and up to August 
31, 1952, a period of seven years, the Group 
has spent. £2,156,876 on capital assets, the 
great bulk of which was in connection with 
the storage problems. In the same period we 
have raised £292,500 by a new issue of 
ordinary shares and have retained £1,762,206 
in the Group as depreciation allowances, post- 
war EPT refund and amounts carried to 
general and conti reserves and to in- 
creased carry forward. Thus despite’ our 
caution we have slightly overspent accumu- 
lated resources on capital account, and as 
the result of it all our profit earning capacity 


* 
* 
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has not necessarily increased This , 
some idea of the cost to 1s of the 
ing agricultural methods in t} . country 


increase in our borrowings ~ almoy 
in connection with the adui:ionaj 
capital we are currently usin Major ¢ 
expenditure is now at an-end inti! yw 
on enlarging and modernjsin: the ou 
themselves. —. 

So far as can be seen, : 
should produce better resu!t- 
our ,prosperity is intimately 
that of the country as a who! 
amongst independent malts:. 


> Curren 
but in th 
OUuNnd up| 
- Comg 


ngs ; > 18 incr 
and it is only by keeping our<:|ves 7 e 
in every department that we «in hope tg 
you satisfactory results in the years tg 





FREE, RODWELL AN 
COMPANY 


NEW ACQUISITION 


The sixtieth annual gene::! ie 
Free, Rodwell. and Company Limited; 
held on January 6th in London, Sirf 
Rodwell, GCMG, JP (the chairman) 
siding. 

The following is am extract from his, 
lated statement: 

During the year under review yout 
pany acquired the whole of the issued 
capital of Maltings (Peterborough) Lig 
This has enabled your company to im 
further its malting and storage 
However, owing to the fact that } 
(Peterborough) Limited became a subsi 
of your company only in March, 1%} 
ae benefit which it offers has not yet 
elt. 


The combined trading profit of yourg 
pany and its subsidiary was / 31,630, @ 
a trading. profit last year of 4 10,508. 1 
year, the consolidated profit and loss aa 
reveals a profit of £15,717 (against a] 
sustained last year of £3,707) which, } 
in mind the adverse trading of the 1% 
season, may be regarded as s.tisfactory, 


The company’s financial position rem 
strong. The excess of assets over liabili 
a littl in extess of £316,000, as ¥ 
£312,621 last year. At September 30h 
current assets stood at £661,597, and 
liabilities at £501,992. 

Your board considers that the profit fag 
year under review enables them to & 
mend the payment of a fina! divider 
holders of ordinary stock of 10 per cealy 
tax, making a total dividend for the y¢ 
20 per cent, less tax. 


The new barley processing plant (0! 
I have referred previously, and wis 
installed at Mistley, is now in full 
tion, advantage has been taken ¢ 
additional grain storage a commod 
which it has made available. | am com 
that, normal trading conditions prevailing 
sales level will be maintained during 
current season despite the growing comp 
tion.in the malting industry. 

The report was adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion 
Company Meeting reports must 
this office not later than \V/ed 
of each week and should be adare 
to: 


The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
“The Future of Socialism" will be given by. Pro- 
J ts (Amsterdam) at & p.m. on January 15th at the 
oe &,.., of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
on * 
Vv 


dwych, Y“oREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
pMIssION FRE™, James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


, jecture oF 


sENIOR COMMERCIAL APPOINTMENT 

-nanding Company well Kaown for its product and its progress 

An exp’. new fields which require, for successful development, 
es a man with a first-class record of commercial 
— hievement who, at the same time, is able to appre- 
echnical problems in a development. Only 
juates (preferably aged to 45 years) can be con- 
ily the successful candidate should have an Engineer- 
vical degree followed by some years’ industrial 
‘o entering the commercial fleld. This combination 
irly mits the number of candidates who can be 
iered but, for the few, it is an unusual opportunity 
which ingenuity, energy and judgment can be fully 
ing salary will be paid. Write in strict confidence 


MI\ESTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
MARKETING OFFICER 
Commissioners invite applications for a pension- 
in Grade IL or TIL according to age, qualifications 
Candidat®s must be at least 25 on January 1, 1953, 
' xr appointment to Grade Il. They must possess a 
gree it mic subjects of firrt: or second class honours or 
uivalent standard, Experience of market research or agricultural 
i } The officer appointed will undertake investiga- 
h work of an economic character into marketing 


nos |U Die, 

yma and 1 

Inclus I ion Salary seales: Grade If (men) £943—£1,177; 

omen) £3 1,022; Grade, III (men) £602—£943; (women) £522— 
illy a starting salary above the minimum may be 
. to qualifications and experience. 
ilars and application forms from Civil Service 
irington Gardens, Lotidon, W.1; quoting No. 4176/53. 
ation forms must be returned by February 5, 1953. 
HOUSE, OF COMMONS LIBRARY 

CY FOR JUNIOR LIBRARY CLERKSHIP (MALE) 

Age under 26 on March 1, 1953, Candidates must have a first or 

cond c! ours degree in subjects which include Economics: 

so a worki? knowledge of statistical methods and statistical 

urees, obtained cither in their degree studies or in statistical work, 

ey should ferably possess a good knowledge of French and at 

modern European language. Previous library experi- 


oplems. 


bmmisson 


mmpleted a 


\7, including night @uty allowance; promotion pros- 
1 USO. 

rms from Secretary, Civir Service Commission, 6, 
lens, London, W.1, quoting No, 4177/53, to be returned 
1953, 


U.C.C. prbvides postal tuition for the 


B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


of the University of London, open 
without residence. The College is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments. Courses are also 
iven for other London University 
Riccsean and Diplomas, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. 


niversity 


orrespondence 
ollege (Founded 1887) 


PROSPECTUS, giving ‘full particulars, post free from the Registrar, 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


VENATOS A 
panics 
he sales pro 


milion and 


LIMITED, a member of the Fison Group of Com- 
a vacancy for a Marketing Executive to work on 
tion of their ethieal products, This is a responsible 
ters a good salary and a real opportunity to advance. 
ee Hot oO Previous experience of this type of work ess¢ntial. 
rite giving full details of experience, etc., to Marketing Manager, 
nmaosan, | ited. Loughborough, Leics. 


RING EXPORTS.—33-year-old Mechanical Engineer, 


A.C.G.1., with Keen intellect tempered by’ experience, 
pable and energetic, would like responsible position Export Depart- 
a ot ; rn offering worthwhile opportunity. Qualifications 
pele flu French, general business experience and all-round 
powledge <port trade.—Box 144, 


YONTROL! ING interest required in small wholesale business, 
. vity or West End London or Surrey, going concern with capable 
if. Maxinwim price fer goodwill £5,000, Interested parties must 
Prepared 'o submit audited accounts at commencement of negotia- 
xy . Plea reply fully, stating net profits, turnover, maximum 
e ore ' years, ete, Advertiser would consider alternatively 
eorsh larger coneern involving maximum £7,000.—Box 145. 


oe E ists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
one: ‘es you tO submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
Sorlal Sciences, you may. wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


. ELL-ESTABLISHED Oity merchant house offers opening man 

rn 1ged 30 to 40) with proved connections either raw 
ailab int or chemical/engineering “export. Adequate finance 
‘manle [sis s@lacy, share profits own department.—Box 143. 


7 y 

) - ,  ioncial Times’ "fequirés an assistant in its graph and 

lucation.. 3 department. Some knowledge of figures and a good 

rts 3’ K8tound aré required. Applivations to Editor's 

tifcar.... . 3,.¥acamey has been notified in accordance with the 
ation of Vacancies Order, 1952, 


; er ATIONS aré invited from men between the ages of 25 and 
nt of , :,, sition im the planning and production control depart- 
erable. aTRe London works, The essential qualifications are con- 

Sesics, ‘ional attainments with a bias towards statistics and 
ae ether with about 2 years’ industfial experience. Th 
i. TH o°8sive one with & commencing salary in the region o' 
ion of Vac, 2UCY_has been notified in. rdance with the Notifica- 
eS ORGS, ae ae 146 
Printed in G 


‘cat Britain by St CLEMENTS PRESS 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 


. 


% ., Portugal St, Kis ngsway, London, W.C.2, 
ao ‘tune this issue: Inland and 


if 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
The Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
gpreint @ SENIOR LECTURER IN E L. OF POLITICAL 
ENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, and invites applica- 
tions from suitably qualified persons for this post. 

Applicants should have had practical experience of administration, 
and some knowledge of administration in New Zealand would be an 
advantage, University training and teaching experience in political 
science or public administration is desirable but not essential. 

The salary will be £1,000 bey. annum, rising by annual increments of 
£50 to £1,200 per annum. he.inif{ial salary will be determined 
according to the qua-ifications and experience of the a intee, 

Duties to commence April 1, 1953, jor as soon therentber as agreed 
upon by the Council. : 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
ca rete ee ; et gr ao London, W.C.1, 

closing da or the receipt of a ications, in New Zealand 
and London, is February 16, 1953, sane 


eee < 


This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments, 857 6.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-52. 
Prospectus from C. DO, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. PIS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 

The Civil Service. Commissioners invite applications for about 10 
pensionable posts, 

Age at least 25 on March f, 1953, reduced to 21 if qualifications 
exceptional, 

University education and knowledge of economics desirable. Final 
year university students may apply. Experience of public speaking, 
supervision of office procedure, organisation of work with the public, 
an advantage. 

Salary in London: £467 (men) or £445 (women) at age 25 and over 
on entry to maximum of £933 (men) or £796 (women). Starting pay 
reduced by about £27 (men) and £22 (women) for each year below 
25. Somewhat lower in Provinces. Prospects of promotion. 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 154/53; 
application forms to be returned by February 5, 1953. 

FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 

Applications are invited by January 22nd for post of Technical 
Director. Initial salary £2,500 (pensionable), Applicants, preferably 
not over 40 years, must have had substantial administrative 
experience preferably in productive industry, must be able to deal 
at policy and practical levels with industrial problems, especially as 
affected by Governmental activities,-and must possess gifts of seif- 
expression. Applications.to General Secretary, F.B.I., 21 Tothill 
Street, London, Swe 


F RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY, 


Operational Research 
Section, Generation Operation Branch, Headquarters Bankside, 
require an Assistant with a University .Degree, preferably in 
economics or mathematics, and experience In Operational Research 
or similar work. Engineering experience (preferably Electricity 
Supply) an advantage. Salary N.J.C., Grade 6, £735-£814 or, for a 
qualified engineer, N.J.B., Grade 4, £753-£981, inclusive. 
Applications, ore, age, qualifications, experience and present 
salary, to D. Moffat, Director of Establishments,-British Electricity 
House, Winsiey Street, London, W.1, to be returned by January 26, 
1953. Quote Reference AE,302, 
YNGINEERS' GUILD LTD.—Applications are invited for the post 
4 of Assistant Secretary to the Engineers’ Guild... Previous 
experience in the secreta.iat of a professional protective association 
will be an advantage, and applicants should preferably be chartered 
civil, mechanical or electrical engineers, The commencing salary 
will be fixed within the range £900—£1,100 according to qualifichtions 
and experience. The successful applicant will be responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the Guild under the general direction-of 
the Honorary Secretary. The objects of the Guild are to promote 
the unity, public usefulness, honour and interests of the engineering 
profession.—Applications should contain full particulars* of qualifica- 
tions. and experierice and should be delivered not later than January 
20, 1953, to the: Honorary Secretary, Engineers’ Guild Lid., 78 
Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1, 
] ESIDENT Industrial Consultant, specialising in Time and Motion 
iV Study and Organising, required for Factory in E: Midlands. 
Reply, giving full details of experience and salary required, to 
Managing Director.—Box 151, ' 
Ce For establishr new major industries ample capital 
/ available, Personal discu n after genéral schemes submitted to 
Box 147. 


etropolitan Colleges Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most ecohomical, and the most 

Beet creams of eveparation tag tint Genatal Cortihante ot Edueation examinations : B.Sc. ‘Econ., 

LL.B., and other external London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local Government an¢ Commercial 
&e. 


expert postal tuition for Prelim, Baams., and for the profesional exams. in Accounteney, 
aa Lee Sales Mensgement, &0., ani many tatensely practical (non-exam.) conres is 


SUCCESSES. 
Text-book jending library. Moderate fees, payable 
by insta 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or cubjects in which interested 


‘METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G@or2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, BOA, 


ne ~~ 
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BADGER DESIGNS 
BADGER BUDS fF 


_ Petroleum Refineries 


| 
| Chemical Plants 
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E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


(Affiliated with Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Badger Process Division, U.S.A.) 


99 ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 





‘ 
nstructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 





